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BITBRALTRE. 


BONNY MARY BROWN. 


Thou’rt as a water-lily fair, 
_My bonny Mary Brown! 

Kiss’d by the win’ and ripplin’ wave, 
Like wooers thrangin’ roun’. 

But, oh, beware, my lo’esome fair ! 
Within the breeze, I deem, 

Aft larks the ruthless blast may tear 
The lily from its stem. 


¢ 








An’ when the stem o’ virtue ’s gane, 
My bonny Mary Brown ! 

Alas! its flower is toss’d amain 
The stream o’ life adown. 

Then many a ane may mak a mane, 
And o’er its ruin mourn ; 

But wha can e’er restore again 
The bloom o’ life’s young morn ? 


Thou'rt like arose ’mang blooming flowers, 
My bonny Mary Brown! 

An’ to admire thee may be ours, 
But, oh, thy heart’s a boon 

Mair precious than the gift o’ kings, 
Although it was a crown ; 

Bat aft the flower to life it brings, 
The insect kills its own. 


Then, oh, beware! tak meikle care, 
My bonny Mary Brown! 

For if fause love thy bosom sere, 
Nae balm can heal its woun’. 

Then, oh, keep hallowed a’ within 
That casket sae divine ; 

For I hae hopes, withouten sin, 
The jewel may be mine. 

a 


THE PAINTER’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


The island of Bute is at the ‘opening out’ of the Firth of Clyde ; and al- 
thoagh neither so wild nor so grand in character as Arran or others of its 


majestic neighbours, it is still:abundaptly rich in the pic e. The 
D are as rocky as those w is in 
. ’ can desire; but the southern sides are ferti! been 


cultivated with great care and considerable taste—aud in any other locality 
‘Mount Blair’ would be elevated from its rank as a ‘ bill’ to the dignity of 
a ‘mountain.’ The air is deliciously soft and mild, differing essential 
from the sharp atmosphere which pierces ‘the Sassanach’ with cruel keen- 
neas—no matter how well shielded he may be—while wandering along 
— glens, or by the sides of cloud-wreathed mountains “farther 
north.’ 

Rothesay, the fe a of this charming island, lies in a lovely bay. On 
one side are the Kyles of Bute, on the y 8. the dark and rugged peaks of 
Arran are seen towering over the green and fertile hills. diverge in 
various directions, vying with each other in interest; but our favourite walk 
winds by the water’s edge towards Ascog—a place of silent and quiet beau- 
ty, somewhat more than two miles from R:thesay, ‘ihe road is overhung 
by a line of rock, in some parts bare and rugged, and in others thickly cov- 
ered with trees, shrubs, and wild flowers, o tangled together with the 
wildest luxuriance, and a few yards beyond formed into natural rres. 
At intervals the scenery is tamed by elegant and well-built villas and cotta- 
ges, of greater or less pretension—some exceedingly ornee, others of a more 
retiring character, nestling against the rich and sheltering hill ; while on the 
Opposite side the waters of the all-beautiful Clyde rush boldly around the 
mssses of rock, which Time, the disturber, has hurled from the heights 
above. ‘Tho climate is so genial, that shrabs and plants grow in Bute that 
are quite unknown in any other part of Scotland, except in greenhouses : 
here they flourish in full health and vigour along the winging paths that lead 
to the hill-top. 

But there is at Ascog one object, of simple yet deep interest, which it 
will be well to visit, to learn a lesson and to offer a tribute —a lesson on the 
uncertainty of all earthly hopes, and 4 tribute to the memory of one whose 
career, uncertain and varied us it was, deserves to be recorded with sym- 
pathy and respect. 

On a point of rock jutting out into the water, a kirk has been erected in 
connexion with the Free Church of Scotland. The spot is exceedingly pic- 
taresque; and the charch, destitute of everything like ornament, or even 
design, is rendered interesting to the stranger from the dignified solitude of 
its situation. The Scottish churches present such an anpromising exterior, 
that it is well continually to call to mind the holy purposes which ‘ beautify 
within ;’ but, plain as the little church of Ascog is, there are few who would 
not look at it twice, so as to be able to recall to memory a place hallowed by 
deep and earnest prayer, standing like a sentinel on the firm-set rock. It is 
intended that a burial-ground shall surround this place of worship: at pres- 
ent the graveyard has but one occupant: on the western side, against the 
outer wall, and looking seaward, a stone tablet has been erected, bearing the 
words ‘* Montague Stanley :’ this is enclosed within an iron railing, marking 
off the lonely grave. 

‘And who was Montague Stanley 7’ 

He is well remembered in Edinbargh—well remembered in the best 
meaning of t e word. There are many who, when they hear the name, will 
remember a fine young man, distinguished, but a very few years ago, as an 
actor of the most gentlemanly and prepossessing appearance, valuable to the 
manager of the Edinburgh theatre in various ways, for he much 
dramatic taste, and his conduct and character were alike respected. He 
was the personification of enjoyment, standing well with the world, and the 
world with him ; united to a worthy love—worthy of all the affection he 
bestowed. Let no one sneer at this, from the idea that the wear and tear 
of theatricai life leave no quiet spot wherein the best and purest affections 
of our natures may be cherished ; let no one believe there are human crea- 
tures set apart by profession, from high and holy feelings; let them rather 
seek to discover the golden links which, however concealed by circumstanc- 
es, bind us firmly—in the midst of needed labour to which we are called— 
to what is right and true. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
their profession, was necessary 
Sosiey pour suffered his —_, 
she was considered a successful teacher of ‘the graceful art in whi e ex- 
celled, and had dancing classes at her own house : While hae swe Sout = 
cupied the hours between rehearsal and performance b teaching elocution 

drawing. Drawing had long been the delight of his leisure moments. 
as handsome Montague Stanley rapidly gain 


to meet the claims of a young family. Mr. 


pes became annually exhibited in Edinburgh. His fame was at its 





disturbed his tranquillity, he withdre 


| faces of tender children, aud know that they are lett to stru 


Stanley found that constant exertion not only in, but out of 


to appear in public after her marriage ; but 


a local celebrity, and his 
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w from the stage, and applied himself 
altogether to teaching end His family increased rapidly, and his 
labours were redoubled ; his friends told him, as friends always do, that he 
‘worked too hard;’ that he must ‘ take care of himself,’ and ‘ abridge his 
hours of toil ;’ that it was a pity he left the stage ; that he could return to it, 
and labour less; that it was a certain income, while teaching and the sale 
of pictures depended upon the taste or caprice of others. But he was not 
one to do what he considered wrong, because it militated against his inter- 
ests. ie had learned to believe that his former profession was at war with 
his @uties as a Christian, and he turned from it, not when his fame was di- 
minishing, or his mauly beauty was on the wane, but when hoth were at 
their zenith. Thus he proved the strength and trath of his moral character : 
and the Scotch are a people ever ready to ny 2 both. He had abun- 
dance of occupation ; but bis health rapidly declined, and those who loved 
him best began to fear that his days were numbered.” : 
Early in t year he went to the Isle of Aute, where the mild and 
genial air is highly recommented in cases of pulmonary disease; but the 
complaint, the pestilence of the British isles, had seized upon him with the 
most tenacious grasp; and, after much suffering, he found a grave in the 
place where he had hoped to have been restored to health and strength.— 
The love and tenderness of his wife and children were with him through all 
his exertions ; but it needs strong faith to look from a dyna, ves into the 
gle through the 
waters of life with slender help; it needs strong faith to this, and yet 
say. ‘ All is After her husband’s death, Mrs. Stanley collected and 
sent on to Edinburgh the pictures and sketches that were the memorials of 
his genius, hoping to realise something by their disposal ; but, most unfor- 
tanately, the carriage by which they were to be conveyed from Glasgow to 
Edinburgh took fire, and the paintings were either destroyed or so injured 
as»to be unfit for sale. . Os 
Those who kuow the painter’s widow speak in terms of admiration and 
respect of her amiable qualities and numerous accomplishments; and she 
lg now anxious to cetablish a school in the island, where she continues to re- 
side. Nothing can be more thrilling than the contrast between the early 
and the latter days of Montague Stanley; the glittering lights, the loud ap- 
ae admiration that never fails to attend upon personal grace and 
ty, either in man or woman--all that excites the passions or fevers the 
imagination—were present with him in his youth: and these, as he grew ol- 
der, were exchanges for that intense and mous, ome of the studio. In- 
stead of the stirring sounds of clapping hands, he had the smiles of his chil- 
dren and the quiet affections of lis wile: his fine taste and tender nature 
appreciated these blessings ; but they were to give way in their turn to the 
certainty that he should never aid them to battle with the strife of life, and 
that his future mast very seon van into eternity. On his deathbed, we 
have heard, he desired to be buri 


ve—so solitary and sublime in its simplicity. Y 
Cocciseenh he anapteaaves the sacred psalm from within, 
waves ripple beneath, and the shadow of the seabird’s wing passes 
siently as a of childhood over the raisedsod. And as you 
on, the fever of 


and a loftier range ; in proportion as it is elevated, it is purified, 
beanty of the material becomes blended with that of the eternal world. 
Feelings such as these crowded upon us as we por ye the simple 
tablet which bore only the painter’s name ; and so softly did their footsteps 
fail, that we fancied we were alone, antil some little children, dressed in 
the deepest mourning, arrested our attention by afew words whispered to 
each other, while they looked earnestly atus Another glance, and we saw 
they were accompanied by their mother—one little creature, not able to 
walk without the assistance of its parent's Land, looked lovingly and smi- 
lingly into her sad face: her gaze was fixed upon the tablet. 
There is something sad beyond all description in seeing children dressed 
in deep mourning; it contrasts wofully wi 


with their tears! 
eee 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


\ 
Continued. 4 


Vols. 12mo. Boston : Otis, Broaders, & Co., 1837.” 
“ Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 16mo. London, James Fraser 
1837.” 


profits, of course, were commensurate. 


resulting trom them. 


esires He had always cove 


one tract alone we find incidentally noticed as costing thirty thousand 
tters. There was always'a corner to ‘ round off.’ The mansion, in the 
almost, as well as the bizarre proportions, of some old fexdal castle. 


and cedar ; the floors tesselated with marbles, or woods of different dyes ; 


genius of the lamp to provide for the less fortunate Aladdin. 








in the churchyard of Ascog—within 
sound of the waters of the Clyde. And a fitting spot it is for a painter’s 
oy can hear the ° 

le the 
as tran- 
e there- 
life’s anxieties becomes subdued; the deceptive veil is lift- 
Y | ed, even as the mist rises from yonder mountain ; and the reality of reveal 
ed truth becomes more and more distinct. The imagiuation takes a hi ~4 

e 


their young fair faces; it tells 
far wo plainly of their early acquaintance with the most bitter trial inci- 
dental to humanity, and that they are already learnt a bitter lesson as to the 
uncertainty of life , but tosee so many, little more than infants, accompa- 
nied'by one parent, crowding round the grave of the other, was yet more 
full of sorrow. We could no longer remain, or intrude upon ascene so sa- 
cred in its nature. We quitted it, with the conviction that the grave could 
not be called ‘solitary,’ while those the painter dearly loved bedewed it 


“ Memoirs of the life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by J. G. Lockhart.’ Fiv 


The prose fictions were addressed to a much larger audience than the 
poems could be. They had attractions for every age and every class. The 
Arithmetic has never been so se- 
verely taxed as in the computation of Scott’s productions and the proceeds 
In one year he received (or, more properly, was 
eredited with, for it is somewhat doubtful how mach he actually received) 
fifieen thousand pounds tor his novels, comprehending the first edition and 
the copyright. The discovery of this rich mine furnished its fortunate pro- 

rietor with the means of gratifying the fondest and even most chimerical 
the situation of a lord ot acres—a Scot- 
tish laind—where his passion for planting might find scope in the creation of 
whole forests—for everything with him was on 3 magnificent scale—and 
where he might indulge the kindly feelings of his nature in his benevolent 
offices to a numerous and dependant tenantry. The few acres of the original 
purchase now swelled into hundreds, for aught we know, thousands ; for 


poonds, ‘ It rounds off the property so handsomely,’ he says, in one of his 
e 


mean time, from a simple cottage ornee, was amplified into the dimensions 
° The 
furniture and decorations were of the costliest kind: the wainscots of oak 


the ceilings fretted and carved with delicate tracery of a Gothic abbey ; the 
storied windows blazoned with the richly-coloured insignia of heraldry, 
the walls garnished with time-honoured trophies, or curious specimens of 
art, or volumes sumptuously boand—in short, with all that luxury could de- 
mand or ingenuity devise ; while a copious restvoir of gas supplied every 
corner of the mansion with such fountains of light as must have puzzled the 


Scott’s exchequer must have been seriously taxed in another form by the 


OFFICE, CAN HO? 
Ck, AMERICAN Horm 


crowds of visiters whom he entertained under his hospitable roof. There 
was scarcely a of note, or, to say the truth, not of note, who visited 

that country without paying his ts to the Lion of Scotland. - 

hart reckons up a full sixth of the British peerage, who had been there with- 
in his recollection ; and Captain Hall, in his amusing Notes, remarks that 

it was nothing unusual for a dozen or more coach loads to find their 

into his grounds in the course of the day, most of whom found, or fo 

an entrance into the mansion. Such was the heavy tax paid by his celeb- 
rity, and, we may add, good-nature; for, if the one been. a whit less 
than the other, he could never have tolerated such a nuisance, 

The cost of his correspondence gives one uo light ideaof the demands 
made on his time, as well as purse, in another form. His postage for let- 
ters, independently of bis franks, by which a large portion of it was cover- 

ed, amounted to one hundred and fifty pounds, it seems, in the courseof a 
year. In this, indeed, should be included ten pounds for a pair of unforta- 
nate Cherokee Lovers, sent all the way from our own happy land in order 
to be god-fathered by Sir Walter on the London boards. Perhaps the 

smart-money he had to pay on this intecesting occasion had its influence in 

mixing up rather more acid than was natural to him in his ju to f 
our countrymen. At all events, the Yankees find little favour on the few 

occasions on which he has glanced at them in his correspondence. ‘Iam 

not at all surprised,’ he cays, in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, ‘I am not at 
all surprised at what you say of the Yankees. They are a people posses- 

sed of very considerable energy, quickened and brought into eager action 
by an honourable love for their country and e in their institutions— bat 
they are as yet rude in their ideas of social intercourse, and i 





totally igne- 
generally, of all the art of good. breeding, which consists 


rant, 

chiefly ina a go of one’s own petty wishes or comforts te those 

of others, By rade questions and observations, an absolute disrespect te 

other ’s feelings, and a ready indulgence of their make 
to com- 


own, they 
f this wil off, and caring Men, 
ess the reason. But this will wear off, is wearing a ; 
when they have once got benches, will soon fall ifto the use wien 
They are advancing ia the lists of our literature, and they will not be long 
deficient in the petite morale, especially as they have, like ourselves, the 
rage for travelling.” On another occasion, he does, indeed, admit having 
met with, in the course of his life, “ four or five well-lettered Ameri 
ardent in pursuit of knowledge, and free from the ignorance and 
aes a which distinguish many of their countrymen” This seems 
ard measure, but perhaps we should find it difficult, — the many whe 
have visited this country, to recollect as a number of Englishmes— 
and Scotclumen to boot—entitled to a hi of condemnation. it 
can hardly be that the well-informed well-bred men of both countries 
make a point of staying at home ; so we suppose we must look for the so- 
lution of the matter in the existence of some disagreeable ingredient, com- 
mon to the characters of both nations, sprouting, as do, from a com- 
mon stoek, which ins latent at home, aud is neyer fully disclos 
get into a climate. But as this problem seems pregnant with 
philosophical, physiological, and, for aught we know, psychological matter, 
we have not courage for it here, but recommend the solution te Miss Miarti- 
neau, to whom it will afford a very good title for anew chapter in her next 
edition. The strictures we have quoted, however, to speak more seriously, 
are worth attending to, coming as they do from a shrewd observer, and one 
whose judgments, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, b —_— 
prejudice, are, in the main, distinguished by asound and liberal philanthro- 
ey. But were he ten times an enemy, we would say, “ Fas est ab hoste 
oceri.” 
With the splendid picture of the barontal residence at Abbotsferd. Mr: 
Lockhart closes all that at this present writing we have received of his de- 
lightfal work in this country ; and in the sentence the melancholy 
sound of ‘ the muffled drum’ gives ominous ing of what we are to ex- 
t in the sixth and concluding volume. in the of more authentic 
oe act we ad we, out our sketch with a few facts from the 
somewhat i fare— r by comparison with the rich ban- 
quet of the true Atpphitryou—eBorded by the ‘ Recellections’ of Mr, Robert 
Pierce Gillies. 
The unbounded "popularity of the Waverley Novels led to still more ex- 
travagant anticipations on part both of the publishers and anther — 
Some hints of falling off, though but slightly, in the public favour, were un- 
heeded by both parties, though, to say truth, the exact state of things was 
never disclosed to Scott, it being Ballantyne’s notion that it would prove a 
damper, and that the true course was ‘to press on more sail as the wind 
lulled.’ In these sanguine calculations, not only enormous sums, or, te 
speak correctly, bills, were given for what had been written, but the 
author’s draughts, to the amount of many thousand pounds, were accepied 
by Constable in favour of works, the very embryos of which lay, not only 
unformed, but unimagined in the womb of time. In return for this singular 
accommodation, Scott wes induced to endorse the draughts of his publis|ier, 
and in this way an amount of liabilities was incurred, which considering the 
character of the house and its transactions, it is altogether inexplicable that 
a person in the independent position of Sir Walter should have sub- 
jected himself to for a moment. He seems to have had entire confidence 
in the stability of the firm, a confidence to which it seems, from Mr. Gillies’s 
account, not to have been entitled from the first moment of his connexiom 
with it. The great reputation of the house, however, ths saccess and mag- 
nitude of some of its transactions, especially the publication of these seve, 
gave it a large credit, which enabled it to go forward with a great show of 
prosperity in ordinary times, and veiled its tottering state probably from 
Constable’s own - It is but the tale of yesterday. The case of Cousta- 
ble and Co., is, unhappily a very familiar one to us. But when the harri- 
cane of 1825 came on, it swept away all those buildings that were not found- 
ed on a rock, and those of Messrs. Constable, among others, soon became 
literally mere castles in the air—in plain English, the firm onee’ rar 
ment. The asseta were very trifling in comparison with the debts ; Sm 
Walter Scott was found on their paper to the frightful amount of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds ! 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely what was to have been antici~ 
pated from one who had declared on ating, though much less appalling 
conjanctare, ‘ I am always ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to my 
engagements, and would rather sell anything, or everything, than be less 
than a trae man tothe world.’ He put up his house and furniture in town 
at auction, delivered over his personal effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, 
and farniture, &c., to be held in trust for his creditors yes estate itself had 


one feverish in their company, though perhaps you may 
y 


been recently secured to his son on the occasion of his iage), and 
bound himself to discharge a certain amount annually of the liabilities 
of the insolvent firm. He then, with his characteristic , set about the 


rformance of his Herculean tusk, He took lodgings in a third-rate house 
in St. David’s-street, saw but little company, abridged the hours usually de- 
voted to his meals and his family, gave up ofdinary exercise, and, in short, 
adopted the severe habits of a regular Grub-street sti iary. 

‘For many years,’ he said to Mr. Gillies, ‘I have been accustomed to hard 
work, becarse | found it a pleasure; now, with all due respect for Falstaff s 





* Mrs. Hall bas not mentioned, 


becoming terms in the pa 








emith, when, urged by conscientious scruples which for some time had 





fforts an injurious effect on a frame never robust. 


bably from not being aware of the 
fact, that Mr. Montague Stanley, while residing in Edinburgh, on several 
occasions, and at the risk of his own life, saved persons from drowning—ser- 
vices in the cause of humanity which more than once were alluded to in 
8 of the day. It is not improbable that these 


rinciple, ‘nothing ov compulsion,” {certainly will not shrink from work 
use it has become ne ," 

One of his first tasks was his ‘ Life of Bonaparte,’ achieved in the space 
of thirteen months. For this he received fourteen thousand pounds, t 
eleven hundred per month—not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for the 
publishers. The first two volumes of the nine which make up the English 
edition were a rifacimento of what he bad before compiled for the ‘ Asnual 
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Register.’ With every allowance for the inaccuracies, and the excessive 
expansion incident to such a flashing rapidity of execution, the work, taking 
into view the broad range of its topics, its shrewd and ious reflections, 
and the free, bold, and picturesque colouring of its ns and, above all, 
idering the brief time in which it was written, is indisputably oue of 

the most remarkable monuments of genius and industry—perhaps the most 

ever recorded. , ; 

Scott’s celebrity made everything that fell from him, however trifling— 
the dewdrops from the liou’s mane—of value. But none of the many ad- 
ventures he embarked in, or, rather, set afloat, 
republication of bis novels,'with his notes and illustrations. As he felt his 
own strength in the success of his labours, he appears to have relaxed from 
them, and to have again resumed somewhat of bis ancient habits, and in a 
mitigated degree, his ancient - Bat still his exertions were too 
severe, and pressed heavily on the springs of his heulth, already deprived 
by age of their former elasticity and vigour. At length, in 1831, he was 
overtaken by one of those terrible shocks of paralysis which seem to have 
been constitutional in his family, but which, with more precaution, and un- 
der happier auspices, might doubtless, have been postponed, if not wholly 


av . 

At eee oe a a the short space of little more than five Pay <P 
his sacrifices and discharged about two thirds of the debt for whic 
he was responsible: an astoniehing result, wholly un in the his- 
tory of letters: There is something inexpressibly painful in this spectacle 
of a generous thus courageously contending with fortune, bearing up 
against the tide with unconquerable spirit, and finally overwhelmed by it 
just within redch of shore. 

The rest of. his story is one of humiliation and sorrow. He was induced 
to take a voyage to the Continent to try the effect of a more genial climate 
Under the sunny sky of italy, he seemed to new strength for a 
while ; but his eye fell with indifference on the venerable monuments 
which, in better days, would have kindled ail his euthusiasm. The invalid 

for his own home at Abbotsford. The heat of the weather and the 
of rapid travel brought on another shock, which reduced bim to a 
state of deplorable imbecility. In this condition he returned to his own 
halls, where the < of early friends, and of the beautiful scenery, the cre- 
ation, as it were, of his own hands, seemed to impart a gleam of melancholy 
satisfaction, which soon, however, sunk into sensibility. To his present sit- 
uation might well be applied the exquisite verses which he indited on 


another melancholy occasion : 


‘ Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore; 
Though Evening, with ber richest dye, 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrick’s show. 
* With listless look along the plain 
I see T'weed’s silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 
‘ The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tre , 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me?’ 

Providence, in its mercy, did not suffer the shattered frame long to outlive 
the glorious spirit which had informed it. He breathed his last on the 21st 
of September, 1832. His remains were deposited, as he had always de- 
sired, in the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, and the pilgrim from many a distant 
clime shall repair to the consecrated spot so long as the reverence for exalt- 
ed _— worth shali survive in the humau heart. 

is sketch, brief as we could make it, of the literary history of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, has extended so far as to leave but little space for—what Lockhart’s 
volumes afford ample materials for—his personal character. Take it for all 
and all, it is not too much to say that his character is probably the most re- 
markable on record. There is no man of historical celebrity that we now 
recall,-who combined, in so emiuent a degree, the highest qualities of the 
moral, the intellectual, and the physical. ‘le united in his own character 
what hitherto had been found incompatible. Though a poet, and living in 
an ideal world, be was an exact, methodical man of business; though 
achieving with the most wonderful facility of genius, he was patient and h 
borious; a mousing antiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the pre- 
sent, and whatever was going on around him; with a strong turn for a rov- 
ing life and military adventure, he was yet chained to his desk more hours, 
at sume periods of his life, than a monkish recluse: aman with a heart as 
capaciousas his head; a Tory, brim full of Jacobitism, yet tull ofsympathy 
pre ngs “8 ee rity _— all coneae even the hgmblest ; 4 successful 
author, t an’ without conceit; and, i atthe head of 
the republic of i letters, — yet with a lower estimate dias 3 compar - 
ed with other intellectual pursuits, than was ever hazarded before. 
_ The first quality of his ter, or, rather, that which foyms the basis of 
it, ds of all great characters, was his energy, We see it, in his early youth, 
triumphing over the impediments of nature, and, in spite of Jameness, making 
him conspicious in every sort of athletic exercise—c wg up dizzy 
precipices, wading through treacherous fords, and performing feats of pedes- 
trianism that make one’s joints ache to read of. As he advanced in life, we 
see the same force of purpose turned to higher objects. A striking example 
occurs in his ization of the journals aud the publishing house in oppo- 
sition to C . In what Herculean drudgery did not this latter business 
in which he undertook to supply maiter for the nimble press of Ballautyne’ 
involve bim! while, in addition to his own concerns, he had tod ong 
by bis solitary momentum a score of heayier undertakings, that led Lock- 
hart to compare him to a steam-engine, with a train of coal wagons hitched 
to it. *‘ Yes,’ said Scott, po pand making a crashing cut with his axe 
(for they were felling | 25 ‘and there was a cursed lot of dung carts 
too 


We see the same powerful energies triumphing over disease ata later 
| ag when nothing but a resolution to get the better of it enabled him to 

so. ‘Be assured, he remarked to Mr. Gillies, ‘ that if pain could have 
oe my application to literary labour, not a page of Ivanhoe would 

ve been writtev. Now if | had given way to mere feelings, and ceased 
to work, it is a question whether the disorder might not have taken a dee 
er root, and become incurable.’ Butthe most extraordinary instance of this 
trait is the readiness with which he assumed and the spirit with which he 
carried through, till his mental strength broke down under it, the gigantic 
task imposed on him by the failure of Constable. 

_ it mattered little what the nature of the task was, whether it were organi- 
zing an opposition to a political faction, or a troop of cavalry to resist inva- 
siou, or a medley of wild Highlanders or Edinburgh cockneys to make up a 
royal pu —a loyal celebration—for ‘ His Most Sacred Majesty ’— 
be was the master-spirit that gave the cue to the whole dramatis persona. 
The potent impuise showed itself in the thoroughness with which he pre- 
scribed, not merely the general orders, but the execution of the minutest 
details, in his own person, Thusall around him was the creation, as it 
were, of his individual exertion. His lands waved with forests planted 
with his own hands. He did not lay the stones in mortar, exactly, for his 
whimsical castle, but he seems to have superintended the operation from the 
foundation to the battlements. The antique relics, the curious works of art, 
the hangings and furniture, even, with which his halls were decorated, were 
specially contrived or selected by him; and, to read his letters at this time to 
his friend Terry, one might fancy himself perusing the correspondence of 
an’ } t, se exact and technical is he in his instructions. We say this 
not in ment of his qualities. Itis only the more extraordin- 
ary; for, while he stvoped to such trifles, he was equally thorough in mat- 
ters of the highest moment _t was a trait of character. 

Another quality, which, like the last, seems to have given the tone to his 
character, was his social or benevolent feeliags. His heart was an unfail- 
ing fountain, which not merely the distresses, but the jeys of his fellow- 
creatures made to flow like water. In early life, and possibly sometimes 
im later, high spirits and a vigorous constitution led him occasionally to car- 
ry his social propeusities intu convivial excess ; but be never was in danger 
of the habitual excess to which a vulgar mind—and sometimes, alas! one 
more finely taned—abandons itself. With all his conviviality, it was not 
the sensur| relish, but the social which acted on him. He was neither 
gourme nor gourmand ; but his social meetings were endeared to him by 
' the free i of kindly feelings with his friends. La Brayere says 

(amd itis odd he should have fuand it out in Louis the Fourteenth’s court,) 
‘ the heart has more to do than the head with the pleasures, or, rather, pzo- 
moting the pleasure of society ;’ ‘ Un homme est yan meilleur commerce 
dans la societe par iv cear que par lesprit.’_ If report—the report of tra- 
vellers—be true, we Americans, at least the New-Englanders, are too much 
perplexed with the cares and crosses of life to afford many genuiue speci- 
mens of this bonkommie. However this may be, we all, doubtless, know 
some sugh character, whose shining face, the index of a cordial heart, radi- 
ant with be neficient pleasure, diff ses its own exhilarating glow wherever 
appears. Rarely, indeed, is this precious quality found united with the 
most exalted intellect. Whether it be that Nature, chary of ler gifts, does 
not care to shower too many of them on ove head; or that the public ad- 
a led the man of intellect to set too high a value on himself, or 
at least bis own pursuits, to take an intersst in tne inferior concerns of oth- 
ers ; or that the fear of compromising his dignity puts him ‘on points’ with 

who approach him ; or whether, in truth, the very magnitude of his 
own reputation throws a treezing shadow over us little people in his neigh- 
bourhood—-whatever be the cause, it is too true that the highest powers of 
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very often deficient in the i 
in society: wer ing. ' 
not eect thee lial grett. His was not one of those dark 

which concentrate all their light on their own path, and are 
as m t to all about them. He a ready sym , a word of 

8 ki . or cordial » forall. His manners, too, were of 

ind to dispel the icy reserve and awe which his great name was calcula- 
ted to inspire. His frank address was a sort of open sesame to every heart. 
He did not deal in sneers, the poisoned weapons which come not from the 
head, as the man who launches them is apt to think, but from an acid heart, 
or, pectnen, an acid stomach, a very common la’ of such small ar- 
tillery. Neither did Scott amuse the company 
rangues or metaphysical disquisitions. His conversation was 
tive kind, not formal, but as casually yr by some passing circum- 
stance or topic, and thrown in by way of illustration. He did not repeat 
himself, however, but continued to give his anecdotes such variations, by 
rigging them out in a new ‘ and walking-cane,’ as he called it, 
that they never iired like the thrice-told tale of a chronic raconteur. He 
allowed others, too, to take their turn, and thought with the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s : 


one which can ake the rest 


‘Carve to all, but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff: 

And, that you may have your due, 

Let your neighbours carve for you.’ 
He relished a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, and was not over- 
dainty in bis manner of testifying his satisfaction. ‘In the full tide of 
mirth, he did indeed laugh the heart’s laugh,’ says Mr. Adolphus. ‘Give 
me an honest laughter,’ said Scott himsel f, on another occasion, when a 
buckram man of fashiou had been paying hima visit at Abbotsford. His 
manners, free from affectation or artifice of any sort, exhibited the sponta- 
neous movements of a kind disposition, subject to those rules of good breed- 
ing which nature herself might have dictated. In this way he answered 
his own purpose admirably asa painter of character, by putting every man 
in good humour with himself, iu the some manner as a cunning portrait- 
painter amuses his sitters with such store of fun and anecdote as may throw 
them off their guard, and call out the happiest expressions of their coun- 
tenances. 

Scott, in his wide range of friends and companions, does not seem to have 
been over-fastidious. Inthe instance of John Ballantyne, it has exposed 
him to some censure. In truth, a more worthless fellow never hung on the 
skirts of a great man ; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent vei! 
over the grossest excesses. But then he had been the schoolboy friend of 
Scott ; had grown up with him in a sort of dependance—a relation which 
begets a kindly feeling in the party that confers the benefits, at least. How 
strong it was in him may be inferred from his remark at his funeral. - I 
feel,’ said Scott, mournfully, as the solemnity was concluded, ‘1 feel as if 
there would be less sunshine for me from this day forth.’ It must be admit- 
ted, however, that his intimacy with little Rigdumfunnidos, whatever apo- 
logy it may find in Scott's heart, was not very creditable to his taste. 

ut the benevolent principle showed itself not merely in words, but in 
the more substantial form of actions. How many are the cases recorded of 
indigent merit, which he drew from obscurity, and almost warmed into life 
by his oWn generous and most delicate patronage! Such were the cases, 
among others, of Leyden, Weber, Hogg. How often and how cheerfully 
did he supply such literary contributions as were solicited by his friends— 
and they taxed him pretty liberally—amid all the press of business, and at the 
height of his fame, when his hours were golden hours to him! In the more 
vulgar easier forms of charity, he did not stint his band, though, ins’ead of 
direct assistance, he preferred to enable others to assist themselves; in this 
way fortifying their good habits, and relieving them from a sense of personal 
degradation. 

Bat the place where bis benevolent impulses found their proper theatre 
for expansion was his own home ; surrouaded by a happy family, and dis- 
pensing all the hospitalities of a great feudal proprietor. 

‘ There are many good things in life,’ he says, in one of his letters, ‘ what- 
ever satirists and misanthropes may say to the con ; but probably the 
best of all, next to a conscious void of offence (without which, by-the-by, 
they can hardly exist), are the quiet exercise and enjoyment of the so:ial 
feelings, in which we are at once happy ourselves, and the cause of happi- 
ness to them who are dearer to us.’ 

Every page of the work, almost, shows us how intimately he blended 
himseif with the pleasures and the pursuits of his own family, watched over 
the education of his children, s in their rides, their htabinn: and sports, 
losing no opportunity of kindling in their young minds a love of virtue, and 
honourable principles of action. He —— too, to collect his tenantry 
around him, multiplying holydays, when old and young might come togeth- 
er under his roef-tree, when the jolly punch’ was liberally dispensed by bim- 
self and his wife among the eider people; and the Hogmanay cakes and 
pennies were distributed among the young ones; while his own children 
mingled in the endless reels and hernpipes on the earthen floor, and the laird 
himself, mixing in the ps of happy faces, had ‘ his private joke forevery 
old wife or ‘‘ gausie carle,” his arch compliment for the ear of every /bonny 
lass, and his hand and his blessing for the head of every little Eppie Daidle 
from Abbotstown or Broomylees.’ 

‘Sir Walter,’ said one of his old retainers, ‘speaks to every man as if he 
were his blood relation.’ 

No wonder thet they should have returned this ——* something 
warmer than blood relations usually do. Mr. Gillies tells an anecdote of 
the Ettrick Shepherd, showing how deep a root stich feelings, notwithstand- 
ing his rather odd way of expressing them, sometimes, had taken in his hon- 
est nature. 

‘ Mr. James Ballantyne, walking home with him one evening from Scott’s, 
where, by-the-by, Hogg had gone uninvited, happened to observe, “ I do 
not at all like this illness of Scott’s. Ihave often seen him look jaded of 
late, and am afraid it is serious.” ‘ Haud your tongue, or I'll you mee 
sure your length on the pavement!” replied Hogg. ‘‘ You fause, down- 
hearted loon that you are; ye daur to speak as if Scott were on his death- 
bed! It cannot be—it must not be! [ will not suffer you to speak in that 
gait.” The sentiment was like that of Uncle Toby at the bedside of Le Fe- 
vre ; and, at these words, the Shepherd’s voice became suppressed with 
emotion.’ 

But Scott’s sympathies were not confined to his species, and if he treated 
them like blood relations, he treated his brute followers like personal friends. 
Every one remembers old Maida and faithful Camp, the ‘dear old friend,’ 
whose loss cost hima dinner. Mr. Gillies tells us that he went into bis 
study on one occasion, when he was winding off his ‘ Vision of Don Rod- 
erick.’ 

‘“ Look here,” said the poet, ‘‘ I have just begun to copy over the rhymes 
that you heard to-day and applauded so much. Return to supper ii ae 
can; only don't be late, as you perceive we keep early hours, and Wal 
will not suffer me to rest alter six in the morning. Come, good dog, and 
help the poet.” At this hint, Wallace seated himself upright on a chair next 
his master, who offered him a newspaper, which he apne | seized, looking 
very wise, and holding it firmly and contented.y in bis mouth. Scott looked 
at him with great satisfaction, for he was excessively fond of dogs. “ pos | 
well,” said he; ‘‘now we shall get on.” And so I left them abruptly, well 
knowing that my “absence would be the best company.”’’ 

This fellowship extended much farther than to his canine followers, of 
which, including hounds, terriers, mastiffs, and mongrel s, he had certainly 
a good assortment. We find, also, Grimalkin instal led in a responsible post 
in the library, and out of doors pet hens, pet donkeys, and—tell it not in 
Judwa—a pet pig! , 

Scott’s consibilities, though easily moved and widely diffused, were warm 
and sincere. Noue shared more cordially in the troubles of his friends ; but 
on all such oceasions, with a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere 
sympathy than of the most effectual way for mitigating their sorrows. Af- 
ter a touching allusion in one of his epistles to his dear friend Erskine’s 
death, he concludes :— 

‘I must turn to aud see what can be done about getting some pension for 
his daughters.’ 

In another passage, which may remind one of some of the exquisite touch- 
~ in “omen Taylor, he indalges in the following beautiful strain of phi- 
osophy :— . 

‘ The last three or four years have swept away more than half the friends 
with whom | lived in habits of great intimacy. So it mast be with us 

“ When ance life’s day draws neac the gloaming ,”’ 
and yet we procved with our plantations and plans as if any tree but the sad 
cypress would accompany us to the grave, where our friends have gone be- 
fore us. Itis the way of the world, however, and must be so; otherwise 
life would bespentin unavailing mourning for those we have lost. It is 
better to enjoy the society of those who remain to us.’ His well disciplined 
heart seems to have confessed the influence of this philosophy in his most 
ordinary relations. ‘I can’t help it,’ was a favourite maxim of his, ‘ and there- 
fore will not think about it; for that, at least, I can help.’ 
To be Continued. 


THE BURNED SHEELING. 


FROM THE LIGHTS AND SHADES OF A GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 
‘ Well, Peter, after all, a ranaway marriage is the thing.’ 
‘ If ever the divil should persuade ye to slip your leg in the tangle off with 
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g offa woman! Helter skelter—h scurry—cursing innkeepers, 
tollmen. Ifa chaise comes from pry Bowen Py feaszing it’s the fa. 
ther in pursuit—the lady fainting in the carriage—the maid groping for the 

, you looking if the caps are on the mark ing-irons, and con- 
pooh ohn, upon the box, as to whether it would be better to shoot the 
off- leader, or slip a bullet through Ge pextition. Then, when ye reach 
peo re ggg where you’re to be made happy, finding the artist blind 
d inbed. He’s wakened at last—the barmaid holds him up—he hic- 
cups a benediction—the lame fiddler offers his congratulations, and away 
you drive to the inn, to make yourselves snug and merry. Down you sit 
—if it be after dinner—to a bottle of port, and the lady to write a peniten- 
tial letter to her mother. Before you have bolted a pint of black-strap, or 
she has turned the second page, up rattles a post-chaise, and out comes an 
angry father. ‘I am come for my daughter,” says he : after which remark 
you politely ire, “‘ Don't you ‘wish you may get her?” Then comesa 
tal trio: he hectors, you bluster, she swoons. Enter the landlord, 
chambermaid, and boots—the first, to keep the e, the second to wind up 
the bride, and the third, to run for the constable. After thunder comes a 
calm. [apa begins to relent, and the lady begins to blubber. You make 
@ speech; insinuate that he was once — himself, and fling yourself upon 
his humanity. Grand finale. Kiss, s' a hbamda, order supper—oct comes 
another cork—general proclaimed—and all again “ right as a trivet.” ’ 

‘Iconfess, my dear Peter, that the picture you have sketched of Border 
hymeneals is racy and exciting. One thing is certain, and that is, that in 
the marriage lottery you have drawn a prize.’ 

‘Oh! upon my conscience, H , [have no reason to complain. [ left 
the settlement of my wife’s fortune to the ould fellow, he took it as a com- 
pliment, and flung in fiye thousaud more. He trates us decently when we 
go tohim ; and, except when the wife catches me winking at the tablemaid 
or has a. breeze with her mother-in-law, we get smooth enough on. One 
thing bothers us—the euld chap wants an heir tv his estates ; and, faith! it’s 
long acoming. By the Lord! | have been thinking of taking her for a month 
or two to the ould country, and there’s no saying what a change of air, with 
fish and praties, might do.’ 

As [ strode towards the hotel, I pondered on Peter’s luck, and came to a 
conclusion that the benignant influences of Hymen’s star are exclusively 
shed upon Irishmen. 

I abandoned all ideas of bankers’ daughters and Gretna Green—declined 
watering-places—and, as my leave was rapidly expiring, I set out for Ire- 
land, to retire from the trade of arms, and have a farewell symposium with 
my old companions. The regiment had changed quarters. i did not regret 
it; for my quondam friend and counsellor, oon Crughadore, had gone 
the ~~ of all flesh. 

My Iriend and lieutenant was detached with the company at ——, and [ 
started from head-quarters to pay both a farewell visit. Incautiously, I let 
the morning slip away, and it was two o'clock when I drove through the 

-gate. The intended excursion was not very agreeable. had 
twenty-four miles to accomplish; and everybody knows that an Irish mile 
is measured by a ‘mad dog and ‘a worsted string.’ The route was moun- 
tainous—the roads bad—the vehicle, a jaunting car—the horsc, an anatomi- 
cal preparation, covered with skin—the driver, a living scarecrow—and, to 
top the whole, the country proclaimed. r 

For three mortal hours we toiled on, and at the end of that time had 
barely traversed half the distance we had togo. An eternity of accidents 
interrupted the journey ; one minute a trace went, and the next, we broke 
a buckle; a quarter of an hour was consumed at a forge in tacking on a 
shoe: and at the conclusion of the operation, the driver modestly remarked 
that a couple of the others ‘ would be better for a nail or two.’ 

‘ Why, ye villain of the world,’ I exclaimed, ‘do ye ever expect to reach 
Ballyraggett ?’ 

Pat quietly turned round a face surcharged with arch expression, and re- 
placing the dudheeine he had been ‘drawing’* in the band of a caubeen, 
which no oxe but my friend George Cruikshank could pretend to draw. 

‘Arrah! what a plisant gintleman yer honour is! Rache Ballyraggett! 
—musha, by Gogstay ! after I give the baste a little water at Corny Bry- 
an’s, wid a skitch o’ male through it, the divil blister me af [’ll be able to 
hould him, good nor bad, whin I face at the hill. Has yer hovour such a 
thing as a cobweb in yer throat? If ye have—such sperits ye never tasted 
as ye'll get at Carrig-na-spidiogue—that’s Corny’s—and it’s jist acrass the 
hill—Whoop !_ Go ‘long, ye tulip! don't be afeeard, we'll be at Corny’s 
in a pig’s whisper.’ 

We reached the promised hostelrie. The horse had ‘ the skitch of male,’ 
and Pat and I each turned down a glass of potheeine. On discharging the 
reckoning, my friend with the bad hat gave me an interesting specimen of 
Hibernian ;-robity. 

* What’s to pay, Judy? Bad luck to yer manners! don’t yer hear his 
Aehoe speken to ye, ye ould cannister ?’ v 

ing a mental calculation with the assistance pf her fingers,J Ju- 
dy laid het damages at ‘ two an’ a hapeny.’ 

* Two an’ a hapeny!’ returned the driver, in a tone which seemed an 
echo of the lady hostess. ‘The divil blister the bit of a gintletfian will be 
taken in, becaase he’s a foreigner. Give her, yer honour, a couple of hogs. 
Bad luck to the scaltogue, Judy, ye’ll get no more. : 

1 could not but smile at the scoundrel’s cool assurance in protecting me 
from imposition. He struck a halfpenny from an account, which a jury 
of car-drivers would have limited to sixpence, and left an innkeeper’s 
profit behind. be 

After toiling up a hill which seemed interminable, during which the dan- 
ger spprehen’ from the meal and water fortunately did not occur, as the 

orse never evinced the slightest intention of ranning away, we commenc- 
ed a long, circuitous descent which wound through a wild and savage moor- 
land, here and there interspersed with bogs. Sometimes miles intervened 
before the traveller met with a cabin—a tleaker or more desolate line of 
country a wayfarer never traversed, On sweeping round a bill and emerg- 
ing from a pass, we came suddenly on the intersection of four roads, and 
the gentleman with the bad bat reined in bis ‘ baste,’ an exploit that did 
be Seren any remarkable exhibition of muscular strength to accom- 

ish. 

‘ What the devi! do you stop for?’ was my int errogatory. . 

‘ Sorra thing,’ returned the Irish Jehu ; ‘ but to ask yer honour a bit of a 
question.’ : : 

‘ And could you not do that without pulling up that spavined hack ? 

‘ Spavined hack !—arrah, how funny yer honour is. Didn’t I give m 
good six-poun-tin for him—and feaks ! if he have a spavin, the man didn’t 
charge anything additional fur it, any how.’ 
‘But what do you wish to ask me, fellow 7?’ 

y ‘Jist, yer honour, which of the three roads 
or?’ , 

‘Get on, you scoundrel—it will be dusk in half an hour. Off with you to 
Ballyraggett!’ ‘ 

’ Peaks! an I would dv that same—af I only knew the way. 

‘ Knew the way, you infernal ruffian ! were you ignorant 0 the road, and 
yet had the audacity to drive me, a total stranger?’ - 

‘Oh, troth—I’ll explain that to yer honour’s satisfaction, Amn’t I as well 
acquainted wid Bally bannion as Tam wid Bannagher, where I was bred and 
born—and faith! Ballyraggett’s so like Ballybunuion, that I mistook one for 
the otker.’ 

‘ And consequently, you infernal vagabond, I shall be benighted in these 
mountains, and robbed and murdered by your confederates But, there’s 
one comfort left,’ and I looked at the double gun and case of pistols beside 
me, ‘I shall be able to dose you and tliree of your gang, at all events ’ 

‘ Arrah, blessed Virgin! ‘Ye always stood my frind,” ej»culated the pro- 
paying the slightest attention to my 





you would have a fancy 


rietor of the spavined horse, without ; I 
on or threats. ‘ That gershagh t will put all right, and he pointed to a 
miserable-looking girl driving a cow before her, the perfect picture of star- 
vation. ‘ Callieen bawn !’t and Mr. Clancy—for so. as I afterwards learned, 
my conductor was denominated—addressed the said callieen in, to me, an 
unknown tongue. 

‘Oh! sha—sha !’ was responded, and she pointed to the road that branch- 
ed to the right. 

‘Pon Sar tava | the devil a wink’s on me, afterall,’ said he of the bad hat, 
turning a gracious look upon me. ‘Feaks! J half suspected that was the 
road wad and he winked his left eye significantly. ‘ 

‘Half suspected! get on, you scuundrel. By the Lord! if you haven 
me safe and sound at the barracks of Ballyraggett before the drum beats 
tattoo, I'll stop half the fare, and have you tried to-morrow as a ribbon- 


bas A . — 
r. Clancy made no reply, but he used his whip liberally, and, as Evan 
dhu Maccombich properly observes, that ‘a bags God bless her, can charge 


down a bill,’ there’s nothing to prevent an Irish jaunting-car from perform- 
ing a similar exploit. 

We went on sportingly for half a mile, when, at the bottom of the descent, 
some strap or cord of Mr. Clancy’s harness snapped—for it was difficult to 
decide whether in his horse’s appointments hemp or leather prevailed—and 
we came accordingly to a stand-still. , ’ , 

The place where the accident occurred, as it turned out, had singular in- 
terest. There a village had lately stood, and, jndging from appearances, but 
a*few days had elapsed since the hearths had been extinguis ned for ever.— 
The timber which had formed the roofs had not as yet been carried away , 
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ye to the Border,’ returned Captain Callaghan. ‘Lord! there’s such fun in 
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and the sods and thatch which had covered it lay in heaps beside the bare 
walls, as they had beer rudely torn down. | saw a side-long scowl t- 
ed atthe ruins by the driver, and inquiced had the hamlet,been voluntarily 
abandoned, or purposely dilapida' Cc looked up— 

‘The bird, sir,’ he answered, ‘ won’t own nost—nor a man tat- 
ter down the roof-tree that he was born under. May the black curse of God 
attend him that did it, and him that ordered it to be done, day and night, 
sleeping and waking !’ Lo 

There was a ferocious solemnity in the tone and manner in which the ana- 
thema was pronounced which really made me shudder. 

‘ What means this?’ : 7 , . 

‘It means,’ replied the driver, ‘ that this blessed evening, thirteen fami- 
lies are roaming throngh the wide world without a tranceine* above their 
heads, because a middleman overbid them ten pounds, and v.ants the land 
for a breeding fafm,’ # 

‘Can it be possible ?’ I inquired, with a shudder, ‘for ten paltry pounds, 
to turn thirteen families adrift! No, no! Some other cause remains to be ex 

lained.’ 
Pe None,’ was the reply, and with an emphasis that surprised me, ‘ Well, 
there’s a God over all.. We'll hear of something yet.’ He muttered a few 
words in Irish which I did not understand, the was mended, and 
the journey was resumed, 

Evening had fallen; we were yet five miles from the barrack, and I urged 
the driver to get on. Consi g the ap nce of the animal, the nature 





of the country, and the roughness of the roads, he certainly made an aston- | th 


ishing progress. y 

Another mile was passed—Clancy “remained gloomy and unsociable—for 
the rained village ap to have had a singular effect in depressing a spi 
rit so mereurial, Night was gradually closing, and distant objects were now 
shut out, when suddenly a bright light gleamed from a hollow hardly a imus- 
ket-shot off—it grew into a blaze—it sciutillated, rose, and fell. Waz it’ 
some sigual fire? The barony was disturbed, and every night agrarian out- 
rages were perpetrated. 

* What light is that?’ I inquired from the driver. 

‘Upon my couscience! it pazzles myself, yer honour, to give a guess, It’s 
nather red enough for a still fire or a lime-kiln, nor does it look like burnin 
heather. And see, there's people about it too!—and mona-sindiaoul! 
heard the cry of women. hoop! get along !’ and the whip was applied 
to the jaded horse, while, favoured by fallingyground, a few minutes brought 
us te the spot, and presented a painfal scene. 

The ruins of a sheeling still wrapped in flames, were surrounded by a 
man, three women, and children beyond computation. It had been hastily 
erected against a rock on the roadside, and the slight nflammable roof made 
of bog deal and dried bent, was totally consumed, and the turfs, with which 
the walls were formed, were charred and burning. The wreck of cabin 
furniture was strewn adoat, the children making a wild outcry, the women 
seated, as they term it in Ireland, on their hunkers, swaying themselves to 
and fro, and uttering alow, monotonous lamentation. The man, with his 
brow knitted and his arms folded on his breast, was gazing on the glowing 
ruins witha steady and despairing scowl. To the driver’s expression of sym- 
pathy the women responded ; but the man preserved a gloomy silence, and 

ept his fixed stare turned on the smouldering remains of the wretched hut, 
which had been his last night’s shelter.” 

‘In God’s name, what means this ?’ I exclaimed. 

Turning hiseyes from the smoking ruins, and for the first time fixing a 
dark and angry glance on me, ‘It meaus,’ he suid, ‘ that on this day week 
my father’s cabin was torn down—and this evening, that the sheeling his 
pon had built to shelter a blind old man, a mother, a wife, and family, is what 
you see it now, rubbish and ashes!’ 

‘ By Heaven, poor fellow, [feel for you!’ 

* [ thank you, sir—in one’s trouble a kindly word is pleasant. But gazing 
in these smoking ruins will not shelter the poor children and the uld peo- 
jle. Come, women, cease your noise—crying won't roof another cabin.— 
Jp and assist me.’ 

* Was it accident by which the hut was burved?’ I inquired. 

‘Uh, yes ! some flax, for the want of room, was unluckily placed too near 
the fire, a spark flew out avd caught it. Ina moment the hovel was ina 
blaze, and we had scarce time to drag out the trifling things which you 
* scattered about, and were all that had escaped the middleman’s rapa- 
ety.’ 

* Courage, friend, you must rebuild your sheeling.’ 

‘Tis readily said, sir, but rather more troublesome to effect.’ 

'Come—don’t be cast down—l’ll give you a hand, myself, to-morrow.— 
Hew far are we from the barraeks of Bal yraggett ?’ 

You are four long miles,’ was the reply. 

_ ‘Then night is falling, and it will be dark before we reach our destina- 
tion. Farewell—God pity and assist you.’ 

As I spoke I slipped five sovereigns into the peasant’s hand, and turned 
~- tq mount my vehicle. pA les 

‘Money and kindness from a Sassénach '’ the dark stranger exclaithed, in 
tones bespeaking surprise and incredulity, as, at the same moment the 
smouldering embers emitted a bright and transient flame. He glanced at 
my gift. ‘Gold, by the light of Heaven ! Hold, sir ; you have made a mis- 
take ’ 

‘Noue, my friend. I gave you only what i can spare, and you re- 
quire. Drive ou, you scoundrel. If ¢atioo’s sounded you know the pen- 


* Arrah! the divil ascurrick yer honour will pay me the less for all that. 
Whoop, Bonypart. G’long wid ye, Isay. Af there's oats in Ballyraggett, 
maybe ye won’t have your wicked will of half-a-peck !’ 

In less than an hour we entered that pleasant town—our advent being 
daly announced by the barking of curs, and women bolting to the cabin- 
doors to ascertain who the new arrival might be. As we drove to the bar- 
rack gate, the bugle sounded the retreat, and its call was a signal for Mr. 
Clanvy to make an outpouring of blessings to the Virgin, with a modest eu- 
logy on himself. 

* Arrah, captain, jewel, wouldn’t ye trust yourself over the wide world 
with Pat Clancy after this, and let me rowl ye from Skibberdeen to the 
rock of Giberalter? Amn’tI the boy that can make Bonypart step out, and 
isn’t he the baste that can doit too?” Isn’t it a mortal pity that my mother 
hado’t more of me ?’ 

‘In thatopinion I have uo doubt the hangman would fully agree.’ 

. Don’t mintion him, the thief of the world! Feaks, captain, Pat Clancy 
wou t spoila market if he can help it. Lord’s blessin’s on yer honour—I 
y wp would give mea trifle over and above to drink yer health. May 
fist and purse never fail you ; and bad luck to ye, af I wish it.’ 

With this valedictory ‘supplication, he of the bad hat wheeled round the 
namesake of Napoleon, he | 
tered the beprade of Ballyraggett. 

To my worthy subaltern I detailed the evening’s adventures, of which 
the destruction of the peasant’s hut formed the leading incident. Bob 
Howard was a kind-hearted Englishman, and into the misfortunes of the 
desolate mountaineers he entered with warmth and interest. We spoke 
of the melancholy position in which decrepit age and helpless infancy were 

based igstaped among dreary mountains, the hearth extinguished, and the 

‘ By Jove, Harry, we'll build the r family an abiding place, and house 
them before to-morrow’s sunset. Order an aaty parade, and after break- 
fast we'll take a stron fatigue party ont, and, in double quick time, up 
with another “ mud edifice,” as the song gees. Without the blessing of the 
holy church, this great work could not be expected to succeed, and I will 


seud over the way for the priest, and take him into the number of the 
councillors. 


_ Father Anthony M’Cabe at once responded to the invitation, and tendered 
his hearty assistance. Over astoup of inimitable poteeine, the operations 
of the morrow were arranged. His reverence contracted to supply a suf- 
ficiency of implements, and we undertook to find enough hands to use 
them. We ordered rations to be issned to the men—I added the whole 
contents of the butcher’s shop, a dead wedder to the stock—and the priest 
regan offering to the pious undertaking in the shape of a keg of 

Ihave viewed many a continental ivi ili 
authorities strangely combined in the ats cb reer ey on + 
of session opening a highland assizes played into court by the pipers of a 
Celtic corps, but our expedition from sliyedqnets left bo these adding 
rably behind. The priest, without sending out the fiery cross, had quietly 
levied a nondescript collection of tag, rag, and bobtail. As Robiecss Cru- 
soe always isdepicted as doubly armed, so each of his reverence’s contiv- 
gent bore on one shoulder a trusty lvy,t and as a counterbalance, carried on 
the opposite an axe or shovel. That most indispensable appurtenance of 
war, the commissariat, was conveyed on a country cart ; and seated between 
the .o — and —— of — were the chief musicians of the vil- 

1g°, who, when our bugle ce , like trae Arcadi i i 
fiddle, ‘discoursed most etteclbent music.’ ~ ore 

When we reached the height that domineered the burni i 
observed the family busily employed in clearing the ruins oft seas on, : 
task which our unexpected appearance suddenly interupted The priest 
had trotted his pony on before the grand cavalcade, and we saw him con- 
versing with the desolate family. That our intentions were charitable, the 








away he went, carolling an Irish song, as I en- | 








popping down of the women upon their knees assared us was perfectly un- 
derstood ; and while the levy en masse of oe to com- 
mence operations at once, we halted on a hi ; arms, divided the 
party into two reliefs, and while one remained in ition to protect the 
munitions of war, the other stri their stocks jackets off, and pro- 
ceeded to assist the t people of Ballyraggett. Allwere volunteers 
on this occasion, and the soldiers aud the peasantry vied with each other in 
harrying the work of humanity on. Next to Aladdin’s lamp, four score pair 
of willing hands will soon construct an Irish cabin. Ere sunset, ‘a house 
musha, that the priest might live in,’ was completed ; and when the bugle 
he ag the party from the scene of their labours, a family houseless at day- 
i 


was lighted again ; and that stern, dark man, the father, all desperate a tew 
hours before, raised his eyes to Heaven, and implored blessings upon the 
strangers who supeomven bids, f 

If any of the mercurial character of the Irish were required, I had 
abundantly obtained it. Last evening, the most age shee F of distress 
that the hasy can imagine was presented to me on the level turf betore 
the smouldering gee a Now, all upon that lot was revelry and 
py ; the pipes and were plied incessantly; and, when one couple 

d ‘danced themselves out,’ another ee into the gay. arena. The 
priest’s poteeine had been liberally sh by Trojan and Tyrian, soldier 
and peasant; and when we commenced our homeward march, a thundering 
cheer and a shower of benedictions followed, until distance shut them from 


e ear. 
That the féelings of the peasantry were not confined to idle and evanes- 
cent assurances of gratitude, was amply evidenced next morning. A short 
time before a peasant had sented himself at the barrack, and offered to 
enlist. He was aremarkably fine young man, and he was instantly accep- 
ted. Piqued at the coquetry of a village girl he was attached to, and be- 
lieving that he had been supplanted by a rival, he qe heme preys to 
abandou inis false love, and adopt the trade of war. The rash step had 
scarcely been taken until the lady relented ; and unmindful of his yow “to 
uphold the king's person, crown, and dignity,’ he listened to the contzition 
his mistress, and, as Anthony of old gave up a world for love, Martin 
Canavan abandoned his sentry-box outside the gate, leaving his musket, lo- 
cuméenens. He was traced, apprehended, and was being trausmitted to 
head quarters, ander a corporal’s guard, to await the pains and penalties of 
military offending, whea his escort was surprised when resting in ashee- 
beeine house—the prisoner rescued—and, worse still, the arms and appoint- 
ments of the party carried away. 

Next morning, soon after the reveille beat, a tap was heard at my door 
and the serjeant of the guard entered. He came to announce that, within 
afew yards of the sentry-box, three stand of arms, in beautiful condition, 
had been laid, with the whole of the appointments taken from the party that 
hae been surprised and disarmed. On examination, not a cartridge bad been 
removed from the pouches. The opima spolia were faithtully returned ;— 
and, tied to a trigger-guard, was ashort but expressive writing : ‘ Cursed be 
that man who would not replace the musket in the hand of him who wield- 
ed the spade to succour the wretched !’ 


———_ 
THE PRIVATEERS-MAN.—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT, R. N.—CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER NINTH. 


I am put in command of the Sparrow Hawk—Aw directed to take four Ja- 
cobite Gentlemen secretly on —Ruu with them to Bordeaux—Land 
them in safety—Dine with the Governor—Meet with the Widow of the 
French Gentleman [ had unfortunately killed—Am insulted by her Se- 
cond Husband—Agree to fight with him—Sail down the River and pre- 
pare for Action. . 

On our arrival, Captain Levee and I, as soon as we had got rid of the dust 
of travel, called upon the owner, who informed us that all the alterations 
in Captain Levee’s vessel, which was a large lugger of fourteen guns, and 
a hundred and twenty men, were complete, and that my vessel was also 
ready for me, and manned ; but that I had better go on board and see if any- 
thing else was required, or if there was any alteration that I would pro- 

Captain Levee and I immediately went down to the wharf, along- 
side of which my vessel laid, that we might examine her now that she was 
fitted out as a vessel of war. 

She had been a schooner in tho Spanish trade, aud had been copie by 
Captain Levee, who had taken her out from under a battery as she laid at 
anchor, haviug just made her port from a voyage from South America, be- 
ing at that time laden with cupper and cochineal—a most valuable prize she 

proved—and as she was found to be a surprising fast sailer, the owner 
had resolved to fit her out as a privateer. ; 

She was not a large vessel, being of about a hundred and sixty tons, but 
she was very beautifully built. She was now armed with eight brass 
guas, of a calibre of six pounds each, four howitzers aft, and two cohorns on 
the taffrail. 

‘ You have a very sweet little craft here, Elrington,’ said Captain Levee, 
after he had walked all over her, and examined ber below and aloft. ‘She 
will sail better than before, [ should think, for she then had a very full car- 
go, and now her top hamper is a mere nothing. Did the owner say how 
maby men you had?’ 

‘ Fifty-four is, | believe, to be our full complement,’ I replied, ‘and I 
should think quite enough.’ / : 

‘Yes, if they are good men and true. You may do a great deal with this 
vessel, for you see she draws so little water, that you may ruu in where | 
dare not venture. Come, we will now return to our lodgings, pack up, and 
each go on board of our vessel. We have had play enough, now to work 
again, and in good earnest.’ . : ’ 

‘I was about to propose it myself,’ I replied, ‘ for with a new vessel, offi- 
jcers and men not known to me, the sooner I am on board and with them 
'the better. It will take some time to get everything and everybody in their 

laces.’ 

a Spoken like a man who understands his business,’ replied Captain Le- 

vee. ‘I wonder whether we shall be sent out together 7’ 

‘ [can only say, that I hope so,’ | replied, ‘ as I should profit much by your 
experience, and hope to prove to you that, if necessary, { shall not be a bad 
second.’ 

And as I made this-reply, we arrived at the house where we had lodged. 

Captain Levee was a man, who, when once he had decided, was as rapid 
as lightningin execution. He sent for a dealer in horses, concluded a bar- 
gain with him in five minutes, paid his lodgings and all demands upon him, 
and before noon we were both on board our respective vessels. But, pre- 
vious to the seamen coming up for our boxes, | observed to him, ‘I should 
wish, Levee, that you would let me know, if it is only at a rough guoss, 
what sum I may be indebted to you, as I may be fortunate, and if so, it will 
= but fair to repay you the money, although your kindness | cannot so easi- 

return.’ 

” I’ll tell you exactly,’ said Levee. ‘If I take no prizes this cruise, and 
you do make money, why then we will, on our return, have another frolic 
somewhere, and you shall stand treat. That will make us all square if | 
am not fortanate, but if I am, I consider your pleasant company to have 
more than repaid me for any little expense I may have incurred.’ 

‘ You are very kind to say that,’ I replied, ‘ but I hope you will be for- 
tunate, and not have to depend upon me.’ 

‘I hope so too,’ he replied, laughing. ‘If we come back safe and sound, 
we will take a trip to Bath—I am anxious to see the place.’ 

I mention this conversation, madam, that [ may make you acquainted 
with the character of Captain Levee, and prove to you how worthy a man 
[ had as a companion. 

It required about ten days to complete my little schooner with everything 
that I considered requisite, and the politeness of the owner was extremely 
gratifying. We were, however, but just complete, when the owner sent 

or me in a great hurry, and having taken me into the back room next to the 
counting-house, he locked the door, and said, 

‘ Captain Elrington, I have been offered a large sum to do a service to 
some unfortunate people ; but it is an affair which, for our own sakes, will 
demand the utmost secresy : indeed, you will risk more than [ shall; but 
at the same time I trust you will not refuse to perform the service, as [ 
shall lose a considerable advantage. If you will undertake it, I shall not 
be ungrateful.’ 

I replied that I was bound to him by many acts of kindness, and that he 
might confide in my gratitude. 

‘Well, then,’ he replied, lowering his voice, ‘ the fact is this! four of the 
Jacobite party, who are hotly pursued, and for whose heads a large reward 
is offered, have contrived to escape to this port, and are here concealed by 
their friends, who have applied to me to land them at some port in France.’ 

‘I understand,’ I replied! ‘I will cheerfully execute the commission.’ 

‘I thank you, Captain Elrington ; I expected no other answer from you. 
I would not put them on board of Captain Levee’s vessel for many reasons ; 
but at the same time, he knows that he is to sail to-morrow, and he shall 
wa t for you and keep company with you tilf you have landed them; after 
which you may concert your own measures with him, and decide whether 
you craise together or separate.’ 

‘ Captain Levee will of course know that I have them on board?’ 

‘ Cercainly ; but it is to conceal these people from others in his ship, and 





* Anglice—a straw. t Loy a one-sided spade. 


not from him, that they are put on board of your vessel. At the same time, 





ght, from the cradle to the cratch, were covered by a roof ; and the hearth | - 








I confess I have my private reasons as well, which I do not wish to mae 





—— = can sail ee 
‘I can sail to-night, if wish,’ I replied. 
‘ No; to-morrow night will be the time that I have fixed.’ 

* At what time will they come on board 1” 

‘ Il cannot reply to that till to-morrow. The fact is, that the government 
people are on a hot scent ; and there is a vessel of war in the offing, | am 
told, ready to board anything and everything which comes out. Captain 
Levee will sail to-morrow morning, and will, in all probability, be ex- 
org by the government vessel, which is, 1 understand, a most rapid 
sailer. : 

‘Will he submit to it?’ 

‘ Yes, he must; and I have given him positive orders not to make the least 
attempt to evade her or pre vent a search. He will then ranto Holyhead, 
and lay-to there for you to join him, and you will proceed together to the 
port which the people taken on board shal! direct, for that is a part of the 
agreement they heve made with me.’ 

‘ Then of course | am to evade the king’s vessel ?’ 

‘ Certainly ; and I have no doubt that yon will be able so to do. Your 
veasel is so fleet that there will be little difficulty : at all events, you will do 
your best: but recollect, that although you mast make attempt to es- 
cape, you must not make any attempt at resi indeed, that would be 
useless against a vessel of sach force. Should you be in a position which 
might enable them to board you, you must find some safe hiding- for 
them; for I hardly need say, that if taken with them on board, the vessel 
wili be confiscated, and you will run some danger of your life. JI have no- 
thing more to say to you just now, except that yon may give out that Cap- 

i that you are to fullow him in ten days.— 





tain Levee sails to-morrow, and 
Your powder is on board 7’ 

* Yes; I got it on board as soon as we hauled out in the stream.’ 

‘ Well, then, you will call here to-morrow morning about eleven o'clock, 
not before, and a hardly need repeat it), but [ again say—sécresy,—as you 
value your life.’ 

Assoon as | had left the owner, I went down to the wharf, stepped into 
the boat, and went on board Captain Levee’s vessel, which I have omitted 
to state was named the Arrow. {| found him on board, and very busy get- 
ting ready for sea. 

; ‘So you are off to-morrow, Levee,’ said I, before all the people on the 
eck. 

‘ Yes,’ he replied. 

‘ Lae I was, too; but I am to remain for ten days longer I find,’ I re- 
turned. 

‘I was in hopes that we should have cruised together,’ replied Captain 
Levee ; ‘ but we must do as our owner wishes. What detains you’?—I had 
thought you were ready.’ 

‘I thought so, too,’ | replied ; ‘ bat we find that the head of the mainmast 
is sprung, and we must have a new one. I have just come from the owner's, 
aa must set to work at once, and prepare for shifting our mast. So, fare- 
you-well, if [do not see you before you sail.’ 

‘IT am to see the owner to-night,’ replied Levee. ‘Shall we not meet 
then and take a parting glass 1’ 

‘ I fear not, but I will come if I can,’ I replied; ‘ if not, success to the Ar- 
row !’ 

* And success to the Sparrow-Hawk !’ replied Levee, ‘ and God bless you, 
my good fellow.’ 

I shook hands with my kind friend, and went over the side of the lugger 
into my boat, and then pulled for my own vessel. As sovun as I got on board, 
I sent for the officers and men, and said to them :— 

‘ We are to shift our mainmast for one that is three feet longer, and nust 
work hard, that we may be able to sail as soon as possible. I caunot allow 
any of you to go on shore till the work is finished; when it isdone, you will 
have leave as before till we sail.’ 

That afternoon I sent down the topsail-yard and topmast, unbent the main- 
sail, main-topsail, and gaff—sent down the topmast and running-rigging on 
deck—cast luose the lanyards of the lower rigging, and quite dismantled the 
mainmast, so as to make it appear as if we were about to haul to the wharf 
and take it out. The men all remained on board, expecting that we should 
shift our birth the next day. 

On the following morning I laid out‘a warp te the wharf, as if intendin, 
to haul in, and at the time appointed I went on shore to the owner, and tol 
him what J had done. 

‘But,’ he said, ‘I find that you will have to sail this night as soon asit is 
dark. How will you get ready ?’ 

I replied that at nightfall | would immediately replace everything, and in 
an hour would be ready for sea. 

‘If such be the case you will do well, Mr. Elrington, and | thank you for 
your zeal on my behalf, which I shall not forget. Everything has been ar- 







ranged, and Fost come up here with some of your seamen as soon as 
you are ren il. “Your men; or rathét four ‘of thém, must remain in 
the house. four gentlemen who are to be embarked wil! be dressed 
in seaman’s attéte, and will carry down the boxes and trunks as if they were 
taking yoar things on board. You will then remain a little distance from 
the wharf in the boat till your own men come down, and if there is no dis- 


covery you will then take them on board with you; but if, on the contrary, 
there is any suspicion, and the officers of the government are on the watch, 
and stop your men, you will then push off with the ngers, slip your 
cable if it is , and make all sail for Holyhead, where you will fall 
in iw the Arrow, which will be waiting there for you. Is the Arrow still 
in sight ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘she was ont of sight more than an hour ago, and from our 
masthead we could see the top-gallant sails of the vessel of war bearing N. 
N.W.’ 

‘Keep a look out upon her, and see how she bears at dark,’ replied the 
owner, ‘for you must got fall in with her if possible. I think you had bet- 
ter return on board now, that you may keep your people quiet. 

When [arrived on board the schooner I told my officers that I did not 
think tha\ we should shift the mast as proposed, and that everything must 
be got ready for refitting. I did not choose to say more, but I added that [ 
was to go on shore in the evening to smoke a pipe with the owner, and then 
[ sbould know for certain. I employed the men during the whole of the 
day in doing —s in preparation which could be done without excit- 
ing suspicion, as soon as it was dark I called the men aft and told them 
that I thought it was b+ gf from the Arrow not having made her ap- 
pearance, that we might be sent to join her immediately, and that 1 wished 
them to rig the mainmast and make everything ready for an immediate start, 
promising them to serve out some liquor if they worked well. This was 
sufficient, and in little more than an hour the mast was secured, all the 
rigging complete, and the sails ready for bending. I then ordered the boat 
to be manned, and telling the officeis that they were to bend the sails and 
have everything ready for weighing on my return on board, which would 
be in an hour or thereabout, I pulled on shore, and went up te the owner’s, 
taking four men with me, sy leaving three men in the boat. I ordered 
these three men to wait till the others came down with my trunks and ef- 
fects, and not to leaye the boat on any consideration. 

When I arrived at the owner's I told him what I had done, and he com- 
mended my arrangemerts. In the back room I found four gentlemen dress 
ed in seamen’s clothing, and as there was no time to be lost, they immediate- 
ly shouldered the tranks and valises; desiring my own men to remain with 
the owner to bring down anything that he might have to send on board, I 
left them in the counting-house. The gentlemen followed me with their 
loads down to the boat, and when 1 got there the men told me that some 
people had come down and asked whose boat it was, and why they were 
lying there, and that they had toldjthe people that their captain had taken 
four men with him to bring down his things, and that they were waiting for 
him, so it was lucky that I said to my men what I did. 

We hastened to put the trunks into the boat and get in ourselves after we 
had received this intelligence, and then I shoved off irom the wharf, and 
laid abouta stone’s throw distant for my othermen. At last we heard them 
coming down, and shortly afterwards we perceived that they were stwupped 
by other people and in altercation with them. I knew then, that the of- 
ficers were on the alert and would discover the stratagem, and therefore 
desired my men and the gentlemen, who had each taken an Oar im t 
ness, to give way and pull for the schooner. As we did 80, the king’s offi- 
cers on search who tad chapped my four men came down to the wharf and 
ordered us to come back, but we made no reply. As 800n as we were 
alongside, we hoisted the things out of the boat, and veered her astern by a 
tow-line, slipped the cable and made sail. Fortunately it was very dark, 
and we were very alert in our movements. We could perceive lights at the 
wharf as we sailed out of the river, and it was clear that we had @ nar- 
row escape; but I felt no alarm on account of the owner, as [ knew that 
although they might suspect, they could prove nothing. When about three 
miles out we hove to, hoisted in the boat, and sha i our course. 

All 1 had now to fear was the falling in with the T of war in the offing, 
and I placed men to keep a sharp look-out in every direction, and told the 
officers that it was necessary that we should avoid her. When last seen, 
about <n hour before dark, she was well to windward, and as the wind was 
from the north, she would probably sail faster than we could, as a schoon- 
er does not sail so well free as on a wind. We had run out about four hours, 
and were steering our course for Holyheed, when sudden!y we perceived 
the ship of war close tous, and to leeward. She had been lying with her 
mainsail to the mast, but she evidently had made ue out, for she filled and 
set top-gallant sails. 
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E immediately hauled iny wind, and as soon as she had way shé tacked | we had anchored, the passengers were requested to 


amd followed SP prey being then right astern of us, about half a mile 


‘Et was very d 
what we call the feather edge of our sails to her. I 


steered on under all sail, and finding that the schooner weathered on her | hard at me, as | was dressed in my laced coat and a cocked-up hat, 
E kept her away a little, so as to retain the same bearings, and to leave her | also bound with broad gold lace. On our arrival in the of the gov- 
water had brough 


In av hour we could not make out the ship, and were therefore certain | cobite gentlemen in my schooner, it was med that I was favourable to 
deat she could not see us ; so as I wanted to get clear of her and be at Holy- | the cause, and weated. T 

t my helm up, | dine with him on that day. I made some excuse, saying, that | was anx- 
ious to return to Liverpool, that I might fit out tor the coast 
m ans which service | was to be employed by my owner; but the 
fer two hours afterwards, we fell in with the Arrow, and hailing her we | sisted upon my staying a day or two, and the governor ad 
teath made sail down the Bristol channel as fast as we could, and at day- | citations, bis own. 


bead as soon as possible, i lowered down all the sails and 
«#9 as to cross her and ran to leeward under bare poles, while she continued 
leer windward chase. This s' m answered, and we saw no more of her, 


there was no vessel in si and of course thi to 
fear from the Livirpool a ree Adciikiitieaas 


ter, it was high time for me to look to my passengers who had remained 


EF therefore wentup to them, and apologi 
thee: that attention that | should have wished to have done 
ewrcamstances. 


us every attention; you have been extremely active in saving our lives 
amd we retura you ceurdesme thanks.’ . " nas 


“ Mr. Elrington has saved us from the toils of our enemies; but now that we 


axe in no fear from that quarter, I must tell him that we have hardly had a | diately repair on board of my vessel, You will therefore tender my best 
wseathful of food for twenty-four hours, and if he wishes to save =f lives hee , sans 


@second time, it will be by ordering a good breakfast to be prepared for 
as 


“Campbell speaks the trath, my dear sir,’ said the one who had first spo- | am sure that they will, as I do, admire your high sense of honour.’ The 
hea. ‘We have lately gained the knowledge of what it 1s to hunger and | priest shook me by the hand, and then quitted my apartment. I did not 
2 ; ; see the-other passe 
* You shall not wait long,’ I replied ; ‘I will be up again in a moment or | when they coheed we cordially, and the one calling hi 

t cabin, and ordered my servant to put on the ta- | said, ‘ Should 
thle a large piece of pressed Hamburg beef, a cold pie of various flesh and.| lect you have al 
few! combined, some bread and cheese, and some bottles of brandy and us- | a 


thirst; and we all join in his request.’ 
twe.’ I went down into 
qeebaugh ; I then went up again, and 


sy they certainly were, and it was inc 
I should have imagined that they had not been fed for a week; and I 


thought that ifthey were to consume at that rate, my stock would never last | invited to meet us, I ived the French captain of the privateer. 1 knew 
eat, and the sooner they were landed the better. As soon as they left off | him immediately, aithougl 


eating, and had finished two bottles of ane. 1 said to them : ‘Gentle- | sation together, and he spoke about his cruizes in the West Indies, and ask- 


t Fran ould ed whether I knew Captain Weatherall. I said there was a Captain Weath- 
fer. Have you made up your minds as to which it shall be, for it will be | erall who commanded the Revenge privateer, and was killed when his ves- 
sel was taken. 


“mem, my orders are to land you at any port in France that you should pre- 
that we shape a course according to your decision.’ 
“ Mr. Elrington, on that point we would wish to advise with you. I hard- 


p beet ship of 

a ship of war, and there are many out ir pursuit of us and other 
aafortuna 4 i : - 
able, as our heads and our bodies wouldcertainly 

ken. Now, which port do you think we should be most li 
with least chance of interruption ?’ 

“{ think,’ I replied, ‘ as you pay me the compliment to ask my opinion, 
Ghat it would be better to run down the Bay of Biscay, and then put into the 
port of Rordeaux, or any other, where you could be landed in safety ; and 
my reason is this: the hannel is full of cruizers looking after those of your 
party who are attempting to escape ; and my vessel will be chased and 
searched. Now, although we might sail faster than any one vessel in the 
Channel, yet it is very possible that in ranning away from one, we may fall 
itt the jaws of another. And besides, we are two privateers, and crui- 
zimg off Bordeaux will excite no suspicion, as it is a favourite cruizing 
ground, so that, if we were boarded, there would be little danger of discov- 
ery; but, of course, as long as I can prevent that by taking to my heels, I 
shall not be boardedyby any one. The only objection to what I propose ia, 
that you will be confined longer in a vessel than you.may like, or than you 
‘would be if you were to gain a nearer port.’ 

“I agree with the captain of the vessel,’ said a grave-looking personage, 
who had not yet spoken, and whom J afterwards discovered to bea C - 
lie priest, ‘the staunchest adherent to the cause could not have given better 


ly to reach 


advice, and I should recommend that it be followed ’ 
The others were of the same opinion ; aad, in consequence, | the 
te the Arrow, we hailed Captain 8 that 
we were torun to Bordeaux. After that I prepared for ac- 


eommodations.as well as I could, and on my making a laugh- 
ed, and told me such stories of their hardships pee Wt vtemed we I 
‘was not surprised at their not being difficult. 1 found out their wamee, by 
their ad g one another, to Campbell, M‘Intyre, Fe m, and 
M<Denald , all of them very refined gentlemen, and of lent discourse. 
‘They were very merry, and laughed at all that they had suffered ; eang Ja- 
enbite songs, as they were termed, and certainly did not spare my locker of 
wine. The wind continued fair, and we met with no ifiterruption, and on 
the evening, at dusk, we made the mouth of the Garome, and then hove to, 
with our heads off shore for the night. Captain Levee then came on board, 


aud I introduced him to my passengers. To my surprise, after some con. 
wersation, he said,— 


, and I knew that as our sails were set, and we bfre | governor, and we pulled away to the town, one of my boats following with 
from her, it would be difficult for her to keep us in sight, as we oat pre the passengers’ lug 
seated therefore 


y 7 to see so celebrated a town, but because it would meet the views of Captain 
As we now sailed rapidly along in company, with the wind on our quar- | Levee. We took leave of the governor, and went to an hotel, and i then 


: J sent my boat on board for necessaries, and hired 

eu deck in perfect silence from the time that they had come on board.— | the hovel. I had not been there half an hour, when the priest 
gised for not having as yet paid | and said, ‘Captain, you are not aware of the rank and 

r other | three gentlemen whom you have been so successful in escorting to a place 


7? of safety. Iam 
“ Captain,’ replied the oldest of them, with a courteous salute, ‘ you have | for 


Yes, indeed,’ replied a young and handsome man who stood next him, ing so done would be des 


uested them all to descend. Hun- | of your passenger to Bordeaux—that will be sr-ificent--I trust you may nev. 
ible the quantity that they devour- | er require it.’ 


y that our object is to escape, and that falling in with and being | so did all his people—they fought like devils.’ 


te adherents to the house of Stuart, would be extremely disagree- | erall was very short-handed. He bad but forty-five men on 
comme if we were | commencement of the action.’ 
e 


re 








into the boat, and the 
French officer and I to accompany them, that I might report myself to the 


e. 
On our lending, these was a great crowd assembled, and they looked very 


ernor we were received with much urbanity ; and as | t the Ja- 


1 was very politely The governor invited us all to 
of Africa, in 

ngers in- 
to their soli- 


I therefore accepted, not only because I was glad to have an opportunity 


a handsome apartment in 
came to me 
uence of the 


requested by them to make you a handsome remuneration 
rer kindness and skilful conduct on this occasion.’ 

‘ Sir,’ I replied, ‘ that must not be. Iam most happy in having assisted 
in the escape of unfortunate gentlemen; and all the pleasure I feel at hav- 
troyed if I were to accept what you offer. It is 
useless to repeat it, and if you do, I shall consider it an insult, and imme- 


my refusal, with ardent wishes for their future welfare.’ 
‘ After what you have said, tain Elrington, I will, of course, not re- 
sume the offer. I will tell my fellow-passengers whet you have said, and [ 


till it was the hour to go w dine at the governor’s, 
Campbell, 


ou ever be in distress or a prisoner in this country, recol- 


riend who is ready to serve you. Here is an address to 
y, to whom you must write, and say that you wish the assistance 


We had a very pleasant dinner at the governor’s, and among the people 


gh he did not reco; me. Wehad some conver- 


‘Exactly,’ said the captain; ‘he was a brave man, and fought nobly, and 


‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘they fought as long as they could, but nn, ee Weath- 
oard at the 


‘ More than that, I’m sure,’ replied the French Captain. 
‘ He had not, I assure you,’ I replied ; ‘he had lost so many in an attack 
on shore, and had so many away in prizes’ 
Our conversation had attracted general notice, and a French army officer 
observed :— 
‘ Mensieur speaks so very positively, that one would imagine that he was 
actually on board.’ 
‘ And so I was, sir,’ replied I, ‘and have my wounds to show forix. I 
knew this officer immediately I saw him, for I was close to Captain Weath- 
erall at the time that this officer expostulated with him before the action ; 
and I crossed my sword with him during the combat.’ 
‘You have convinced me that you were on board,’ replied the captain of 
the privateer, ‘ by 4 mentioning the expostulations previous to the com- 
bat taking place. I am delighted tu have met with so brave an enemy, for 
every man on board of that vessel was a hero.’ 
The conversation was then general, and many particulars were asked ; 
and | will do the French cap*ain the justice to say, thathe was very correct 
in all his statements, and neither vaunted his own success, nor did us less 
than justice. 
The party then broke up to go to the theatre, and afterwards we repaired 
to the hotel. I remained there two days more, and on the last of these two 
cope! had promised to sup with the French captain of the privateer, who 
called upon me and behaved very politely. The following day after 
noov, when the tide served, I was to sail. Accordingly, after the tre 
was over, I went with the French captain to his house, in company with 
two or three more. Supper was on the table when we arrived there, and 
we went into the room, waiting for the presence of the captain’s lady, who 
had gone to the theatre, and to whom I had not been introduced. After 
afew minutes she made her appearance, and as she entered the room, I was 
struck with her extreme beauty, although she was past the meridian ot life. 
I thought I had seen her face before, ras as she came forward with her bus- 
band, it at once rushed into my mind that she was the widow of the French 
gentleman who had so gallantly fought his vessel, and who fell by my hand 
—the lady who was nursing her son at the King’s Hospital at Jamaica, and 
who had been so inveterate against me. Our eyes met, and her cheeks 





“ Lhave now escorted Captain Elrington, according to the orders I receiv- 
ed ; and shall return to Liverpool as soon as possible ; if, therefore,gentlemen, 
have any letters to send to your friends announéing your safety, I shall 


ye most happy to present them in any way you may suggest as most ad- 
wisable.” 


That Segovia Levee had some object in saying this, 1 was quite certain ; 
and, there’ ore, I made noremark. The passengers thanked him for his pro- 
osal ; and, being provided with writing materials, they all wrote to their 
8, and put their letters into Captain Levee’s hands, who then bade 
them farewell, and went on deck with me. 
‘Of course, you were not serious in what you said, Captain Levee ?’ I in- 
quired, as wo walked forward. 
* No,’ he replied, ‘ but I considered it prudent to make them believe so. 
Although Englishmen, they are enemies to our country, as far as they are 
enemjes to our present government, and, of course, wish no harm to the 
Frewch, who have so warmly supported them. Now, if they knew that I 
wemained here for your coming out of the river, they w say so, and I 
wright lose the chance of a prize, as nothing would sail, if they knew 
that the coast was not clear. Now, I shall part company with you in an 
hour, and make all sail for England, as they may suppose, but without fail, 
to-morrow night I shall be off here again, at five leagues from the 
pert, with my sails furled ; theretore, stay in the river as long as they 
= let you, as, while you are in port with the flag of trute, vessels may 
out. 

‘1 understand you, and will do all I can to assist your views, Captain Levee. 
New, we will go down again. I will give youa receipt fora coil of rope 
which you will send your boat for, and write a letter to the owners, after 
which you will wish me good bye, and make sail.’ 

“Exactly,’ Captain Levee replied, who then ordered his boat to go for a 
eal of three inch, and bring it on board. 

We then descended to the cabin, and I wrote a letter to the owner and 
also a receipt for the coil of rope, which I delivered to Captain Levee.— 
The boat soon retarned from the lugger, the rope was taken on board, and 
then Captain Levee wished me farewell, and made his polite adieus to the 
geatlemen who followed him on deck, and waited there till he had hoisted 
in his boat and made ail sail. 
, “How long will she be before she arrives at Liverpool with this wind ?’ 
equired Mr. Campbell. ' 

«She will carry 
he sails so fast, I should say in five or six days.’ 


* Well, I am grateful that we have such an early and safe opportunity of | « 
«communicating with our friends in England, we must have waited two 


otherwise. 

“Very true,’ replied the priest, ‘but Heaven has assisted our anxious wish- 

<. Let us be grateful for all things.’ 

Say Eomgeneers watched the lugger until she was near oat of sight. I dare 
say 

they did notspeak, but went down below, and reti 


@ shot was fired, and we entered the river. 


When we were a mile up the river, we were boarded by the French au- 
rs, who had dressed themselves in their proper 


dborities, and my 
eestume, informed the 


efarge of by him, and we very soon 
favour, were anchored 


@f Hispaniola, in the action in which the 


r canvass night and day,’ I replied ; ‘ and therefore, as 


their thoughts were, that those on board of her were going to the 
of their birth, from which oy were exiles, probably for ever ; 

to their beds. At 
daylight I ran the schooner in, and as soon as I was within three 
mutes of the coast, I hoisted the white flag of truce, and stood for the mouth 
of the river Garonne. I perceived that the batteries were manned, but not 


flushed; she recognized me, and I coloured deeply as I bowed to her. She 
was taken with a faintness, and fe]l back. Fortunately, her husband receiv- 
ed her in his arms. 

* What is the matter, my love? he said. 


directly. 


ake my excuses to the company, while I retire for a few min- 
utes.’ 


saying that madam was not well enough to return to the room, and begged 


indis ‘ 
I found out as [ walked home with another French officer, that the cap- 


ed to her. 
to going on board, and was just returned froma visit of ——e wi 
r 


the governor, when who should walk up into my apartment but the 
captain of the privateer, accom 


ble for me to notice what he said. 

gether, for I have a little debt of gratitude to pay off.’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘ you may have : and I sho 
an opportunity, if it were possible.’ 


flag of truce to Liverpool ?’ 


r; 4 will.’ 
of sneer. 
pend upon it.’ 
if I take you I will hang you for a pirate.’ 
* Not the last, certainly,’ [ said cvolly. 
the same way. Is it a bargain, or are you a coward 1” 


tryman is not behaving well. He 


‘ Since you wish it, certainly,’ he said. 





be French officer and the Jacobite gentleman were present. As soon as| ful as it will be to me.’ 








Her husband went out of the room, and after a minute or two came back, | ropean and American merchants, creatin 


that they would admit her excuse, and sit down to supper without her.— | present the question to Radama, found in him a remar i . t 
Whether his wife had informed him of who I was, I know not; but nothing | fantile simplicity observed among savages, with an extraordinary intelli- 
could exceed the civility of the French captain towards me during the sup-| gence and desire for civilization. 

r. We did not, however, remain very late, as the lady of the house was 


* Sacre !’ replied he, in a passion, ‘I will blow you out of the water; and | among whom was ajudge who had been extremely vio 
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‘Then, captain,’ I replied, ‘I agree to your conditions, and one or the 
other of us shall hang.’ acon 
You must suppose, madam, that I must have been in a state of great irri- 
tation to have consented to such terms. I was so, and could not brook such 
insult in the presence of the French officers. Moreover, as you wil ob- 
serve in my conversation, I did not commit myself in any way. There 
was nothing dishonourable. I told him that I should haul down my flag of 
truce, and | alse told him that he would meet his master, which was true 
coonalh as he would mvet with the Arrew, commanded by Captain Levee, 
as well as with my vessel ; while be thought he would have to fight with 
inferior vessel alone, and making sure of conquest, he purposely insu 

me, to make me accept such ions as would administer to the revenge 
of his wife, who evidently worked him up to act in such a manner ; 
and I accepted them, because I the fate woulda be his if Captain 
_ joined me, and if not, 1 was determined that | would never be taken 
ve. 

After I had agreed to his conditions they all took a very ceremonious 
leave, and I bowed them out with great mock humility. 1 then bade fare- 
well tothe passengers, who lodged in the same botel, and went down to my 
boat and pulled on board. As soon as the tide served, the pilot cae on 
board and we got under weigh. { observed a great bustle and hurrying to 
and fro of boats on board of the French privateer. and we had not gone 
above two miles of the river, before I perceived the men were aloft and 
lowermg her sails. 1 told my Gems that I had received a challenge from 
the French privateer and had pted it, and that we must get every thing 
ready for action. They were much astonished at this, as disparity of 
force was so great, but they went cheerfully to their duty, as did the men, 
among whom the news was soon spread. 

—— 


CIVILIZATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


There is no event more interesting in the history ofa nation, than that of 
its first acquaintance with, and pages in, eivilization—trom the dawn of 
moral perception to the full comprehension of moral dignity. In some in- 
stances, as at Hawaii, the progression is silent but sure, until the new cus- 
toms are perfectly domiciliated among the people: while in others, after a fa- 
vourable movement, retrogression okia place, and the good is lost in ge 
nal darkness. The events which have transpired in Madagascar within the 
last twenty years, present themselves in painful illustration of the latter po- 
sition. 

Thistisland, situated, as is generally known, off the south east coast of Afri- 
ca, is nearly as large as France, but contains not more than five millions of 
inhabitants. It was discovered in 1506, twenty years after their first view 
of the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, who attempted to establish a 
mission among the people ; but after some time, judging them to be incon- 
vertible, it was abandoned. Towards the year 1640, the minister Richelieu 
planted acolony on the island, which subsisted, with varying fortune, for 
more than a century, during which time the Dominicans, after various un- 
fruitful missiens, also abandoned the attempt to convert the natives. From 
this period it was held impossible to civilize the Madegasses, and when, in 
later years, some Englishmen endeavoured to gain a footing in the country, 
with a view to the instruction of the natives, they were met everywhere by 
the outcry of ‘ Useless trouble—they are brute beasts, with whom nothing 
can be done.’ A little acquaintance, however, with this nation, will show 
how far the appellation and caution were applicable. . 
Until the commencement of the present century, numerous tribes, as di- 
verse in origin as in colour—from the olive to the black—divided the inland 
amongthem. One of these, the most important of the inland tribes, the 
Ovahs, governed by an able and daring chief, obtained a marked oqulny 
over the others; and under Radama, son of this chief, became a powerfu 
government, to whose domination nearly the whole of the island submitted. 
it was in Tananarivo,* a city of about 30.000 souls, and capital of the king- 
dom that the labours of the first English visitors were principally carried 
on. 

Radama, the first who took the title of king, mounted the throne at 
the age of eighteen: he was endowed with rare intelhgence, wit, and sen- 
sibility, and possessed an insatiable desire for instruction. A favourable 
trait of his childhood has been recorded. His mother, whom he tenderly 
loved, was one day driven from the palace by her husband in a fit of ill hv- 
mour, greatly to the grief of her little son, ‘The next morning, profiting by 
the temporary absence of his father, he caught a young chicken and tied t 
by the leg to some portion of the furniture in the apartment. - 

* What is that ?’ asked the chief, hearing the cries of the captive bird on 
his entrance. : 

* Nothing,’ answered Radama, ‘ but a little chicken erying after its mo- 


ther ‘ 
iefather understood his meaning, amd said nothing; but the same day 
the ? ed wife was ep mt to = wen ition. pune —— . 
one of the most licentious e in the world, the young ibit 
aremarkable purity of pa oe and self command, characterised by lofty 
views. His father, however, could not comprehend how a young man de- 
void of passions couid be capable of reigning ; his old age was fast approach 
ing; and not knowing to whom he should leave the reins of the government 
he had founded, he offered great rewards to those of his officers who might 
succeed in leading the prince into libertinism. Radama’s better feeling re- 
sisted for some time; but once having yielded, his errors became terrible, 
and his premature end but too well proved the fatal sue cess of his perfidious 
counsellors. , 
One of his first acts on mounting the throne after the death of his father, 
was to place himself in communication with the English governor of the is- 
land of Mauritius, where he sent his two younger brothers to be educated. 
From the correspondence that ensued, Sir Robert Farquhar, then governor, 


. a but I am taken with a vertigo,’ replied she; ‘it will go off | tuok advantage of the generous disposition of the youthful monarch to urge 


the abolition of the slave trade, which was not only a part of the domestic 
policy of the country, but formed a great export trade, carried on with Eu- 
geverywhere mistrust and terror, 

with their attendant evils. Mr. James Hastie, the deputy employed te -e- 
Kab e union of the in- 


He would burst into fits of laughter while standing be‘ore a clock sent 
to him as a present, dance round it every time it struck, and at the same 
time enter with sagacity and generous philanthropy into the views of the 


tain of the privateer had fallen in with the French lady on her return from | English governor. A great khabar or assembly was convoked, to explain 
Jamaica, where her son died in the bospital, and had married her; and | the object to the ae ; and after a stormy discussion, the recommendation 
that, moreover, unlike most French husbands, he was most ardently attach- | was adopted, and a 


convention signed, by which the king agreed on his part 
to abolish entirely the slave trade throughout his dominions, while, on the 


I had breakfasted the next morning, and packed up my clothes ts myo | other hand, Sir Robert Farquhar advanced a sum of money and various mu- 


nitions of war. A proclamation was then issued, which, leaving domestic 


ench | bondage untouched, interdicted the export of slaves, under penalty of sla- 
ied by three or four French officers of| very, and threatening with death whoever should speak ill of the meas- 
the army. I perceived by his looks when he entered that he was a little | ure. 

excited, but I met him cordially. He began a conversation about his ac- , 
tion with Captain Weatherall, and iastead of speaking handsomely as he had | the governor, by the French and English merc 
done before, he used expressions which I considered offensive, and I at once | though with ; 
took him up by observing that being under a flag of truce, it was impossi- | On Sir Robert’s return he was deeply grieved at thebreach of faith counte- 


This treat unfortunately broken, during the temporary absence of 
rome fog ‘ ante, who deluded Radama, 
t difficulty, into a compliance with their representations.— 


nanced by the vice-governor, and set himself immediately to remedy the 


* No,’ he replied; ‘but I wish we were once more on the high seas to-| evil. ‘Do you not know,’ replied Radama to the mr yre for the re- 
re 


newal of the treaty, ‘that my subjects will not comprehend the reas-n for 


not be sorry to give you | a second change! False as an Englishman has become a proverb among 


us!’ The deputy on this occasion was accompanied by a missionary, who 


* May I inquire whether you intend to go bome a cartel, and carry your | had been invited by the king to take up his residence at the capital ; and 


on their declaration that no persons should settle there as teachers during 


* No, sir ;’ I replied ; ‘I shall haul down my flag of truce as soon as I am | the continuance of the slave trade, the traffic was again abolished ; the king 
out of gun-shot of your batteries. {| understand what you mean, sir. It is | stipulating that twenty youn Madegas ¢ 
very true that your vessel carries nearly double the namber of men and | lish, one half of the number in Manritius, and the otber in England. 
ns that mine does, but nevertheless I shall haut down my flag of truce, as 


should be educated by the Eng- 


The first school was opened at Tananarivo in 1820, under the sanction of 
the king, but at first met with great opposition: and as the matives could not 


ot if 1 follow you down the river, I presume?’ he said with a sort | comprehend how thoughts could be expressed by writing, they accused the 


teacher of sorcery. The school, however, prospered under the protection 


‘ Follow me, if you dare,’ [ cried ; ‘ you will meet with your master, de- | of the monarch; a few children attended ; and at the end of the first year a 


public examination was announced. This wasattended by several old men, 

ent in bis opposi- 
tion. He beckoned one of the youngest scholars with slate and pencil to ap- 
proach, and whispered a few words into his ear—‘ Jt is not true that writing 


‘ Look you, sir,’ he cried, shutting his fist upon the palm of his other | can supply the place of speech.’ The child immediately wrote the phrase, 
hand, ‘if I take you, I will hang y ou, if you take me you may serve me ip | while the old man shook his head incredulously over the strange characterse 


Another scholar was then called from the end of the room ; and on the slate 


‘ Gentlemen,’ | said to the officers present, ‘you must feel that your coun- | being placed in his hands, he read the words without hesitation. ‘Oh! 

es insulted me grossly. I will, how-| solombavatoka.’ exclaimed the opponents with one voice—[‘Oh' substitute 
ever, consent to his terms on one condition, which is, that he will permit | for the tongae’ ]—by which appellation writing has ever since been known 
one of you, after he has sailed, to make known the conditions upe» which | in the country. The next trial was in arithmetic, a science in which the 
we fight to his wife ; and that one of you will pledge me his honour chat he | natives had been accustomed to reckun by the aid of stones of various sizes; 
in the boat who they were, upon which be | will impart these conditions as soon as we are gone.’ 
‘was very boi and calling a pilot out of the boat, the schooner was taken 


a process that rendered the simplest calculation extremely laborious. The 


‘ Agree to do so—pledge yourself to do so, Xavier,’ cried the French cap-| same old judge had prepared a question. ‘Now,’ said he to the child- 
afterwards, having wind and tide in our | tain to one of the officers present. 
e of two large merchant vessels and a French 
privateer of sixteen guns, which I instantly recognised as-an old autezonist 


ren, ‘ if Isend a hundred sheep to Tamative, and sell sixty at four dollars 
each, twenty at three dollars, and twenty at two dollars, how much oneet 


‘ You pledge yourself to make the conditions known to madam, as soon | my slave to bring back to me?’ Scarcely had he finished, than an intelli- 
: enge was captured, and Cap- | as we have sailed.’ 
tain Weatherall lost his life. However, 1 kept my knowledge to myself, as 


gent little girl answered, ‘340 dollars.’ ‘* Yes, yes, 340, 340,’ cried out all 


‘I do, upon the honour of an officer and a gentleman,’ replied he, ‘ pain-| the little voices. The aged examiners agreed (hat the case was astonishing, 





and the cause of the schools was gained. 
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Still, it was not without a struggle that popular favou 
natives’ distrust of ao wey made them suspicious ; parents could not di- 
yest themselves of the belief that secret mischief was i tended by the schools, 
aad that some day all the children would be bound and led away ain 
Two other teachers. however, arrived ; and on their application for pe 
sion to build another school, the king answered, ‘ Radama says—My , 
live long and in peace. If my sabjects can build euch a house, it shall be 
built. Thus says Y sage good frien ee Soon after this 
the prejudices of the people gave way, and ia tliree years from the com- 
mencement, there were more fan o thousand scholars fourteen schools, 
directed by the English teachers and the most inte/ligont of the pupils. The 
king more and more interested in them, issued frequent pro- 
clamations respecting them to bis sul some sentences from which will 
exemplify his feelings. ‘In future, only who know how to read and 
write shall be advanced to any place ;’ or, ‘ The gg who have left 
school ought carefully to occupy themselves with what they have learned ; 
for if they neglect and the king will cause them to return to school ,’ 


and again, ‘ king again invites his to send their children to the 
schools, where they will acquire only principles. There they learn to 
read and write, and may then confide affairs to ; so that in fature 


all cheating will be impossible, and there will be neither quarrels nor dis- 
tes in families.’ While smiling at this innocent illusion of the king of the 
ade , it may be rémembered that he is not the only one whose ex- 
pectations of the benefits of education have been equally illusory ; the quo- 
tations, however, show a decided tendency in the right direction By his 
orders all the schools of Tananarivo were united in one central establish - 
ment, where the masters, whu were afterwards sent to found schouls in the 
villages, were instructed. So rapidly did education make its way, that in 
1823 there were in the kingdom ninety schools, attended by not less than 
four thousand children. The examinations took place annually in March, 
and were presided over lsy the king in person, who on these occasions show- 
ed great favour to the teachers, enlarged the facilities for the advance- 
ment « yn pa On the Ler cagge gos the on Pinks —o = 
e, he took every opportunity of exposi retensions 
oa priests, who complained that Fone | of education diverted their 
revenues. On one occasion, when a man was running frantically about the 
streets with an image in his hand, declaring to the superstitious bystanders 
that he was under the influence of the god, and could not stand still, Radama 
went up to him, and ens the little statue into his own hand, overwhelmed 
the pretender with ridicule, by showing that it did not affect his movements. 
His wishes for improvement extended to the mechanical arts as well as to 
letters: and when some artisans were sent out to him from England, he re- 
ceived them with the greatest joy. 

The Madegasses are in general very hospitable, kind, and obliging, and 
seem to regard selfishness with great aversion ; the little tales related by the 
parents to their children generally contain some ugly feature of selfishness 
asamoral. They have also a great love for their country, and if about to 
leave it for any length of time, they take away with them, like the Poles, 
a small quantity of the soilon which they were born, in their bosoms, and 
frequently look at it with melancholy. The sound of the valiha, a species 
of monotonous guitar, their favourite iustrament, produces at such times 
the same effect upon thom as the ranz des vaches upon the Swiss soldiers 
when at a distance from their native country. On the other hand they are 
as vindictive, deceitful, and apathetic as the most savage nations. The 
crime of infanticide, which wascommon among them, was abolished, though 
not without great opposition, by a royal edict, which als. established new 
regulations respecting baptism and marriage ; and it was found that there 
was less difficulty in deciding on these points than on tho orthography to be 
adopted in Madegasses writing. This was at last regulated by a law which 
enacted that wey one should make use of the English consonants, but that 
the vowels should be French, in order, said the King, that a may be always 
a, and not sometimes an o or an e. 

It must not be supposed that all these changes were equ ally well received 
—in barbarous as well as civilized communities, it is not always safe to brave 
the popular prejudices. Radama, however, did not content himself with 
making laws; he watched over their execution. Often, like the Caliph 
Haroun al Raschid, he left his palace disguised, and walked about the city 
in the evenings to hear what the people said of him. He particularly in- 
sisted that hospitality should be exercised with liberality and cheerfalness 
and frequently visited families incognito to test their conduct in this respect 
—and the next day rewarded or reproved them according to the manner in 
which he had been entertained. Commerce received from him due en- 
couragement. 

This mouarch, possessed of such remarkable endowments, superior to 
all his people, who had so nobly iuvited and cherished the civilization of 
Europe, died in 1828, at the early age of thirty-six, a victim to the excesses 
into whiek he had been tempted. What Madagascar lost in him, may/be 
best jadged by the lamentable oc 


‘ cugrences which followed bis 
One of his Qasen:, Ranavalona, having assumed the reins ot coocnttint? 


gradually revoked all the laws of her predecessor. The slave-trade whs 
again legalized ; infanticide permitted ; the schools were shut up, and the 
teachers banished ; the possessors of books were required to give them 
up under penalty of death ; hundreds of families were reduced to slavery 
for their adherence to the new opinions ; while many were publicly execu- 
ted, victims of the queen's hatred of civilization. 

Some few escaped to the mountains, where they led a harassed and wan- 
dering life. In them, however, may possibly be preserved the germ of the 

tare regeneration of the island. Ranavalona, however, is still on the throne, 
firm in her determination to exclude foreigners, of whatever nation, from 
every part of her kingdom. It is therefore impossible to predict the time 
when the improvements, so happily commenced, may again take root, and 
permanently flourish among this interesting people. 


—_———_——. 


SONGS OF THE PRESS. 


Songs of the Press and other Poems relative to the Art of Printers and Print- 
ing, By C.H. Timperley. Pp.208. Fisher & Co. 


This is a new edition, with considerable additions, of a work published 
some few years since, and noticed at the time in the Literary Gazette with 
qemeniation. The idea is food, all the poems being connected with or on 
of en of typography. _They are selected from many sources, and some 
< em obscure to the uninitiated, though clever, and displaying a degree of 

ent which might sparkle beyond the shade. Here are cmon _ 


* Printers’ Devils. 


Old Lucifer, both kind and civil, 
To every printer lends a devil; 
But balancing accounts each winter, 
For every devil takes a printer.’ 


‘Ona Ready Writer. 


Jem writes his verses with more speed 
Than the printer’s boy can set ~on 
Quite as fast as we can read, 

And only not so fast as we forget ’em.’ 


Others are of a more ambiti i 
rs are itlous tone, one of w 
our devil thinks may allade to the new “ry 
vessel. The serious, however, 
and we give an interesting 


* Hail, mighty engiue !’ 
I process of obtaining ice from a hot 
is well contrasted with the lighter efforts, 
specimen :— 
‘Printers’ Kisses. 


Print on my lip another kiss, 
The picture of thy glowing passion : 
Nay, this won’t do—nor this—nor this— 
But now—ay, that's a proof impression.’ 
To which the lady replies .— 


‘ But yet, methinks, it might be mended— 
0 Fes, I see it in those e €8; 

Our lips again together blended 
Will make th’ impression a revise.’ 


The fair writer of the rejoinder has 
seems to have a good deal of knowl 
which may save trouble to those who, 

now what the papers contain .— 


ublished Sketches of the Heart, and 
We add a song 
times, wis to 


ge on the subject. 
in these advertising 


‘ Newspaper Headings. 


Bring me the “Times,” I'll read awhile 
From its exhaustless fonts, 

It grieves me much to witness such 
A maltitude of wants, 


What news and queer advertisements, 
And headings droll, there are ! 


It is indeed “a pret e,”” 
And does look cae ohee 


r was secured. The 





tt 





A Chartist outrage ! what is this? 
Great burning down of buts; 
The military called out! and here’s 

A work with fine steel cuts! 


Two horses killed while pulling loads, 
The timber ways not ; 

Then here’s “ just out a work on Toads,” 
With “drawings upon wood !” 


What now comes here? “ try Barclay’s beer” 
Then “ gin distilled by Hodge ;” 

“ Sir Robert Peel ; the income-tax :” 
New play—* the Artful Dodge.” 


Brighton, Dover, France, Herne Bay, 
at 

t’s ? the arm ing men, 
And followed by “ + bes fides.” 


Advertisements by lots now come, 
Here syraps, and here balms ; 

One is headed “ wanting hands,” 
Another “ wanting alms.” 


And now a death invented by 
Some paragraph contriver : 
“ A sweep blown from a chimney-pot,” 
Then comes “ the Black Reviver.” 
mi oe upon two others fall 
hat may afford us fun here ; 


The one is headed “Surgeon's hali” 
The other ‘‘ Mangling done here.” 


What next? “Divan: a good cigar— 
Manilla or regalia.” 

A joke of Brougham’s is the next— 
And then “a frightful failure.” 


Brighton railway—accident— 
utting through adam! 
“Collision, four men killed!” then comes 
Just by, ‘‘ the patent jam.” 


“ Serpentine ; two persons drown’d ;”’ 
Oh, lite is never sure! 

And opportanely enough 
Then comes * cold-water cure.” 


Upon a dancing-master's terms 
My eye by chance it drops; 

Then takes a little jump, and comes 
Unto the “ price of hops!” 


Here’s “ Bunyan’s Progress” advertised , 
Forcorn and warts rare salves ; 

Then Fanny Elssler's grand debut, 
Close to ‘‘ great show of calves.’’ 


Celestial empire—what is that ? 
The war is nearly ended: 

Then comes the odd announcement— 
Of ‘‘ china neatly mended.” 


*« Affghanistan: the Indian mail,” 
What are they doing there ? 

Here’s an account of *‘ Lady Sale,’ 
And then “ a fancy fair.” 


If I read on much more of it. 

I shall be in the torrent hid ; 
Here’s scents that keep you from a fit, 
And then “ a good fit warranted.” 
Two other things I’ll read, and then 

No more will I peruse ; 
‘“« Ornamented r hanging. 
And “ the Illustrated Noose !’’' 
—— 


THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE COUNT DE 
GUICHE. 

From Fraser’s Magazine. 

SCENE THE FIRST. 


It was a night of high festival at the Hotel Seguier. The Chancellor 
gavea ball to the high aristocracy of Paris, in honour of the marriage of his 
nd-daughter, Mademoiselle de Bethune, with the young and gallant 
Soant de Guiche, the son of the Marshal de Grammont. 
Bossuet had delivered the nuptial benediction in the chapel of the same 
hotel, before a brilliant assemblage ot the fair and noble; and felicitations 
and compliments re-echoed on every side. The beautiful rb em bride, 
without affecting oe eet passion for her young hasband, was dazzled by 
bis personal accomplishments, his military reaewn, and his great populari- 
; while her satisfaction was at least doubled by the anticipation of one 
ay cincturing her proud brow with the coronet of a duchess. The Mar- 
shal and Madame de Grammont had satisfied their ambition by an alliance 
with the ancient and noble house of Sully; and, moreover, flattered them- 
selves that the possession of a beautiful and high-born wife would wean De 
Guiche from the career of extravagance and dissipation in which he had 
hitherto indulged. Mademoiselle de Grammont, their daughter (after- 
wards Princess of Monaco,) who left her convent for the first time on the 
occasion of her brother’s marriage, was in all the glow of her bright youth 
and excelling beauty ; heightened by joyousness, aud the natural exulta- 
tion of a young, fresh heart, awakened by the whispers of admiration to 
a sense of its power. . , 
& All were gay and brilliant save the bridegroom, whose thoughts and wish- 
es were far from the bright scenes amid which he moved ; and who had, 
in uniting himself to a woman to whom he was utterly indifferent, mere- 
ly acceded to the earnest entreaties of his family with the recklessness 
incident to his character. 
The ceremony which was intended to clip the wings of the court but- 
terfly, and to reform his morals by the magic of a small golden circlet, had 
scarcely come toa conclusion, when an equerry entered the chapel on a mis 
sion to the Chancellor, to whom he communicated the flattering intelligence- 
that the King, the Queen-mother, Monsieur, Mademoiselle, and the Queen, 
and Princess of England, would hononr his ball by their presence. No 
royal courtesy could have been more fitly timed. Although it did not take 
the Chancellor altogether by surprise, he at once personally adopted the 
distinction which it conferred ; in which particular he was imitated by the 
heads of each of the contracting parties The Duke and Duchess of Sully 
appropriated it undoubtedly, as a homage rendered to the grandson of the 
friend of Henri IV., while the Marshal considered it to be a eful ac 
knowledgement of the important services which he had himself rendered 
to France. Had the Count de Guich» been asked to define the real motive 
which had induced his late playfellow, and present sovereign, to bestow 
upon his matrimonial festival eo signal a mark of favour, he would proba- 
bly have answered, ‘The King is young, handsome, and vain. He loves 
to amuse himself, and to display his accomplishments before the court.— 
The opportunity is favourable—hence this condescension.’ And, beyond 
all doubt, he would have solved the delicate problem. 
What a vision of magnificence! Louis XIV. in his splendid youth ; 
Anne of Austria in her haughty beauty; the Duke of Orleans, and Made- 
moiselle his sister, all in their power and stateliness, the objects of adu- 
lation and of worship, accompanied by the exiled Queen of England, and 
her young and timid daughter, the Princess Henrietta. How grand a 
group was also formed by the King-Cardinal Mazarin, and his three bean- 
tiful nieces; of whom the youngest, Olympe de Mancini, was at that mo- 
ment in possession of the heart of the young monarch ; to whom she would 
decidedly have been united, despite the assumed opposition of her un- 
cle, whose ambition secretly prompted him to favour the King’s wishes, 
had not the determined an bang assurance of the Queen-Mother, when 
he represented to her the extreme difficulty of controlling the will of Lou- 
is, that she would raise a civil war in France, and heada party against her 
son and himself, rather than submit to the degradation of such a mesalli- 
ance, proved to him that even he, powerful as he was, must not ventare on 
80 boll a step. ‘ ' 
Bat, assuredly, the most interesting person in that princely crowd was 


” 





nation of fantastic sentiment and court etiquette ; it was past all denial, the 


graceful daughter of Henri LV., the widow of a , the un- 
crowned Queen of a great, but revolted Henrietta of England, 


holdia the hand her gentle and timid ter, the portionless pri 
cess, eet even for a home to the generosity of her sage ie 
ther’s relatives. 

Reared in the strictest retirement at Colombe, where her illustrious pa- 
rent passed her days in mourning and . she was never seen at the Lou- 
vre until she had attained her eleventh year; and then only as the unforta- 
nate and the fallen are seen by the minions of a court. Onee restored to 
her seclusion, she was forgotten. But it was not so with herself. She never 
ceased to remember that little ball, to which none were admitted save those 
of the Queen-Mother’s immediate circle and household. Day and rg 
she dwelt upon its remembrance: not, however, with regret—not with 
sire for its recurrence. Alas! the Princess had already fund the 
tiene oddly pabdona nod ts tach nr Geeaion athe 
estimate w position ; to teach her that the iy 
high birth were baried in the untimely grave of her headless father. 

all, and slender, with features giving promise of extraordinary loveli- 
ness, and capable of great expression, Henrietta-Maria was timid to an ex- 
cess which robbed her of her natural ulness. That court-ball had 
been the firat great event of her life; and her heart had throbbed 

ly during a of her simple toilette. Already at the age when, had 
her father still possessed the throne, her hand would have been the envy of 
half the princes of Europe ; feeling that she inc in accomplishments 
and in intelligence day by day, she could not comprehend that, nevertheless, 
she might be utterly phone ar It is only the world which can teach so 
bitter alesson It isone which must be burned into the spirit, and which 
can never again be effaced. ( 

She became wiser at this fete, to which she had so joyfully looked for- 
ward asto her first glimpse of life. The young nena instead of offer- 
ing his hand to the royal and dependent exile, singled out the beautiful and 
exulting Madame de Mercceur, the sister of Olympe de Mancini, as his first 
; and when the Queen-Mother, annoyed at the slight shown to the 
uno9ending princess, rose abruptly, and compelled him to return to a sense 
of his position both as a hostand as a King, the thwarted Louis retorted that 
he ‘ no taste for little girls,’ that ‘ she did not please him,’ and that ‘ she 
was too skinny.’ Unfortunately this undignified rejoinder was overheard 
by the daughter of Henri LV.; and all the blood of this widow and 
child of lty rushed to her heart, as she implored the Queen-Mother to 
withdraw her opposition to the King’s will; ‘ and the rather,’ she said, ‘as 
the princess had rained her foot, and consequently could not dance.’ 

‘ Then, madam,’ said Anne of Austria ina tone of decision, ‘ neither shall 
the King dance during the evening.’ } 

The woman the least vindictive, the most high-minded, who can scorn 
every other indignity, and pardon oe other injustice, never forgives a 
wrong like this. The girl telt it; and the woman afterwards revenged it, 
although imperfectly. Henrietta-Maria brought away but one pleasant 
memory from that memorable ball; and that one was the courageous and 
noble warmth, with which the Count de Guiche had ventured to expostu- 
late with Louis upon his want of consideration for fallen greatness. 

e giddy monarch and the reclase princess again met at the 

festival of De Guiche. She was then in her fourteenth year. Still an inmate 
of the Chateau de Colombe, where no event occurred to chequer her tran- 
quil excitement, she was yet in appearance a mere child. Edacated rather 
as a private gentlewoman than as a king’s deughter, she united with a cor- 
rect sense of her own dignity, and a consciousness of her overwhelming re- 
verse of fortune, the charm of a cultivated intellect, a quick nsion of 
the noble and the beautiful, and a simplicity and singleness of heart, as rare 
as it was attractive. The probability that she would ever be restored to her 
legitimate position was so slender, that her high-minded motber endeavour- 
constantly to impress upon her reason, the fallacy of nourishing so wild 
and delusive a hope. She tenaciously pointed her recollections to the scaf- 
fold of her father, to the exile of her brother, and to the extraordinary and 
reckless man who had overthrown the English throne, and put into his pock- 
et the key of the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

Nor was the widow of Charles I. the only person who so argued. There 
was not a courtier in the circle of the Louvre or the Teileries, who did not 
feel equally convinced that it would be lost time to pay his devotions at the 
shrine of a distinguished princess, never likely to possess aught of royalty 
save the name ; and the natura! result of this reasoning was visible in the 
perfect neglect which she experienced, beyond that mere cold and formal 
observance oi etiquette, to which a young and warm hearted girl attaches 
no value whatever. 4 

At eight o’clock their Majesties,the Duke of Orleans, Mademoiselle, and 

his Eminence the Cardinal, arrived at the hotel.of the Chaucellor, accompa: 
nied by Henrietta of England and her daughter. M. de Seguier received 
his illustriags at the foot of the great staircase, which wag carpeted 
witti ¢ ” The spacious saloous inted to the-festival were 
already filled. ‘Zhe Countess de Soissons in her imperial beauty, exulting 
over every oc of displaying her pager d oveliness ; Olympe de 
Mancini, with the jast jewel presented to her by the king upon her bosom ; 
and a crowd of court nobles and court dames, each vying with the other in 
splendour and display, were in readiness to tender their hemage tu the sov- 
ereign. 
The scene was gorgeous. On every side were lavished vast mirrors, gild- 
ed cornices, buhl, ueterie, velvet hangings, and costly pictures; while 
circulating in the midst.of those dazzling objects, moved all that was brav- 
est and most beautiful in the French capital. The flashing of gems, the 
glare of a thousand tapers, the waving of feathers, the eof youth, the 
prestige of fashion, the pride of high-birth—all was there, constituting a 
living pyramid of splendour. of which royalty itself was the apex. Nor 
was the intellect of France unrepresented in this magic gathering. Madame 
de la Fayette, who had arrived in the suite of the Queen-Mother, hastened 
to greet her handsome friend Madame de Sevigne, who was ea in 
conversation with Racine, and wm ye by the hand her beautifal bat impe- 
rious-looking daughter, then about the age of the English princess, who 
was in her turn receiving the compliments of the soldier-philosopher Saint- 
Evremond, lately arrived at court, on a mission from the Duke d’Enghien to 
the Cardinal, to whom he was anxious to suggest the siege of Dunkerque. 
The messenger was well received, for he brought with him intelligence of 
the taking of Furnes, in which he had been an actor; and it was amid the 
coquetries of the light-headed, and the jests of the light-hearted, on that 
eventful night, that the important measure advocated by the duke was decid- 
ed upon by the ministers. 

Meanwhile, Louis, ‘the observed of all observers,’ was indulging, tete 
perdue ! in his favourite diversion. Having complied with the injunction 
of his royal mother, and bestowed his hand for a single dance upon the pale 
and timid princess of England, he gave her back co dly to the guardianship 
of the widowed Queen, and hastened to repay himself for the tem sac- 
rifice by the smiles and flatteries of the Mancini, and others of the court 
beauties, among whom the noble bride was not forgotten. Posterity, which 
can so well judge of the maternal feelings of Madame de Sevigne, may well 
believe how gladly she would have added a few years to the age of her 
blooming daughter, could she thus have insured to her the signal r of 
being one of the selected fair ones; and the rather when we remember her 
own exultation on a similar occasion, and the cutting rejoinders which she 
drew down from the jealous and caustic Count de Bussy. 

The king had just accomplished a most successful cotillion with Madame 
de Soissons, when the supper was announced; upon which Louis took the 
hand of the Queen- Mother, and Mademoiselle de Montpensier, conducted by 
the Cardinal, and having in her wake the Queen of England and Monsiear, 
left the Princess Henrietta to follow as she might. The daughter of Henri 
iV., perceiving that she was separated from her child, and the want of cour- 
tesy which had produced an arrangement contrary to all courtly etiquette, 
commented bitterly on the circumstance to the old Dake de Gesvres, who 
hastened to mention the fact to the Duke of Orleans. : E 

* Mademoiselle has done right ;’ replied the prince, without lowering his 
voice; ‘we de not wish those to whom we give bread to pass before us. 
Let them go elsewhere.’ 

Monsieur had taken so little pains to disguise his sentiments, that the un- 
manly rejoinder was overheard by several of the courtiers; and, as a matter 
of course, by the Queen of England, together with the whispered comments 
which it elicited; and the royal lady was so heartstruck by this harshness 
and want of feeling, that she burst into tears, and during several seconds she 
wept bitterly. The Queen-Mother perceiving her discomposure, insisted 
on learning its cause, und infiicted a sharp and haughty reprimand upon 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle, although the Cardinal earnestly supported the 
right of the latter to the place which she had taken ; asserting that the Kings 
of Scotland formerly yielded the pas to the royal family of France; and 
that, consequently, the granddaughter of Henry LV. had a right to take pre- 
cedence of the princess of England As the discussion became somewhat 
stormy, and threatened to be interminable, it was, however, at length end- 
ed by Mademoiselle herself, who, approaching her royal aunt with cold and 
haughty politeness, informed her that henceforth, aware of the duties which 
hospitality entailed on those who yielded it, she would, on every occasion, 
suffer the princess to precede her. 

The Count de Guiche, whom all the splendour of his marriage-fete could 
not interest for a moment, found himself suddenly and entirely engrossed by 


cup of 





neither the haughty Monarch, the ambitious Queen-Mother, the grasping 
Lord-Cardinal, nor even La Grande Mademoiselle, that egregious combi- 








the sufferings of the young and timid Henrietta; who, during this, to her, 
terrible discussion, clung trembling, had almost fainting, to her mother’s 














8.de. Humiliation—bitter humiliation, was written on her brow; although. 
cee neeenataa’ nqrtne eee anaes. 
she raised her large eyes to the speaker, flashing with ing fire; but 
the of her indignation was only momentary ; in the next instant 
fair and head once more. and quailed beneath the 


! Was such a scene to be the bitter 
counected with his nuptial-fesi in the mind of that innocent 
illfated gil? He looked around him; Monsieur had moved away, and was 
pete Sa Resta with one of his favourites. De Guiche ap- 
proached him with firmness :—. 
‘Your royal highness,’ he said steadily, ‘has contributed to make my 
marriage-day one of the most aon let my after for- 
tunes be what they may. —— , hambly but earnestly, monseig- 


neur, not to 1 me to it a woman’s tears.’ 

*Nay, do not be sentimental, we es De Guiche,’ replied the prinee, 

striving to hide the an which the re: of the Queen- 

had occasioned to him, a forced . ‘You, at least, should be 
y, for you are compelied to ayow that amid all the beauties of my bro- 
's court, the fair countess can fear no ition.” 


‘It may be so, sir,’ said De Guiche, coldly. 
stranget to me; but | shall no doubt have 
her excellences, both of mind and person. 
yeas ee efface, with your 
rom the memory of the English princess 
‘ How, sir! would you play the 
intrude your rebuke also?’ asked ee angrily 

De Gaiche bowed ndly, but did not retreat a step. 

‘You might have spared me this, M. de Guiche,’ pursued the king’s bro- 
ther. ‘ ve. at least, shown no want of courtesy to yourself. Madame 
de Guiche was my partner in the last minuet.’ 

the count bowed low in silence. 

“Do you know that you annoy me, De Guiche, by all this mandarin-mum- 
mery ?’ said the prince, recov: i -humour. ‘.Whatdo yor want, 
man, with that senatorial face, which sits so ill upon the shoulders of the 

{ eaurien of the court? Can you not speak ?’ 

‘If your royal highness permits it.’ 

The prince nodded with a smile. 

‘ Then, sir,’ added the count, firmly, ‘I would engage your royal highness 
to lead out the Princess Henrietta.’ 

‘ Pshaw !’ said Monsieur, impatiently, ‘I like bright eyes and rosy lipe, 
and detest tears and yr yee» Dance with her thyself, man; royalty 
apart, thou art the hero of the fete.’ 

‘ Alas, sir! what would my gallantry avail where your royal highness has 
denied yourown? It will be a sincere grief to me to know that one heart 
leaves rooms in heaviness to-night.’ 

_ ‘Ma foi!’ exclaimed the prince, now laughing outright, ‘ thou art put- 
on the Benedict betimes, De Guiche, and wearing a grave countenance 


‘Madame de Guiche is a 
time hereafter to iate 
At present I would implore 


accustomed on and courtesy, 
} somewhat hasty words.’ 
of deputy to the Queen- Mother, and 


as ms thy new dignities. Let the countess look to it; she will have 
a host of enemies at Versailles. 

The count a his shoulders. 

‘ Have I prevailed, sir?’ 


‘Most undoubtedly. Who can deny the pleasure of a man on his wed- 
me deeply your debtor.’ 


ing-day 7’ 
4 mt royal highness has made 
‘So be it,’ said the prince. ‘And, moreover, thou shalt see with what a 
grace I will sue for the hand of the pale girl. Though, gare le loup ! thou 
most enterprising of all gallants ; and remember, not only that she is the 
— of England, but also that thou art the husband of emoiselle de 
ane.’ 
‘T am not likely, sir, to forget either one fact or the other :’ answered the 
count com ly, as Monsieur, leaning his hand upon his shoulder, impel- 
led him forward in the direction of the English Queen and her daughter. 
_ ‘The prince was faithful to his word. He not only invited Henrietta to 
join the cotillon which was then forming, in the most courteous and respect- 
ful manner ; but, he, moreover, entered for » moment into conversation 
with the oo widow with all the urbanity which so well became him ; and 
pee the brief instants in which he was thus employed, the timid Princess 
extended her hand to his attendant, and said in a low voice, while a deep 
blush spread over her brow and bosom,— 
‘M. de Guiche, I thank you. For my mother and myself, I thank you 
deeply. We have both overheard all.’ 
he count bowed respectfully over the small and delicate hand, and had 
only just relinquished it when Monsieur turned towards the princess and led 
her to the dance. Her mother turned a look of sa feeling upon the 
handsome young courtier who was preparing to foliow, but she could not 
utter a syllable. Her heart had been too deeply wrung. 
The fallewing day all Versailles rang with the nawe of Henrietta of 
ee The courtiers appeared to have suddenly become conscious of 
r existence, 


SCENE THE SECOND, 

A short time, and Charles II. had succeeded to the throne, left vacant b 
the execution of his father. A short time, and poor Henrietta of Engl.nd, 
the neglected, despised, and insulted orphan of a worse than dethroned king, 
had a fitting match for every prince in Europe, Mazarin, anxious, 
perhaps, that the past should be forgotten,—anxious that no memory of the 

od should recur, when upon one occasion, as the Cardinal de Retz went 
to visit the Queen of England at the Louvre, and found her sitting by the 
bed-side of her daughter, sne greeted him with these words,— 

‘You see that lam keeping Henrietta compauy; the poor child cannot 
get up to-day, for we have no fire.’ 

Natarally desirous that she should not remember the fact that he had 
kept back, and appropriated, the pension granted to the widow and daugh. 
ter of Charles Il. by Anne of Austria, he now sought to secure her hand for 
Monsieur. There were, however, great and grievous difficulties in the 
hy 8 Mazarin, deeming the cause of the last Stuart hopeless, had refused 
to the prose prince the hand of one of his own nieces, little guessin 
that she would have been one day Queen of England. On the other hand, 
Aone of Austria had, with a far sighted diplomacy worthy of her character, 
endeavoured vainly in the previous year to induce Louis to espouse the 
Princess Henrietta ; the two queens had indulged this hope idly. The sel- 
fish and pampered king resolutely refused to give his hand to the orphan 
princess ; the mother, enraged at the indignity offered to her innocent 
and dependent child, had acquainted her with the fact. Since that period 
Louis had espoused the Infanta of Spain, and an alliance with Henrietta 

was consequently no longer dependent on his will. 

The English queen was preparing to leave France in order to meet her 
sonjin London, where he was impatiently expecting beth herself and 
the princess. The hour was fraught with fate, and the cardinal was well 
aware of its importance. Conscious of the affection that existed between the 
two queens, he at once imparted his project to Anne of Austria, who eager- 
ly adopted his views. Tenderly attached to the young princess, she plead- 
ed her cause so successfully with the widow of Charles J., that she at ength 
overcame the reluctance of the royal lady to an alliance with a family by 
one of whose members her son had once been rejected ; and having over- 
come this difficulty, the queen-mother turned ber attention towards her 
sous. She well knew that the princess was to Monsieur an object of the 
most perfect indifference. He was also of a dissipated temperament, not 
anxious to fetter himself by any tie which might tend to restrain his tastes; 
and, moreover, not easily guided. She found an admirable ally in the 
Count de Guiche Since the evening of his marriage, De Guiche had at- 
tached himself particulurly to Monsieur. He felt grateful to him for the 
concession he had so gracefully made, and for the kindness with which he 
hac pardoned his interference; while the ptince, in his turn, had been at- 
tracted to the gallant young count by the frank loyalty and firm principle 
which he exhibited. Anne of Austria could have chosen no better confi- 
dant. De Guiche was enchanted with his mission. He was anxious to re- 
tain the. gentle pee at the court of France; and he ac at once to 
the request of his royal mistress, that he would exert all his influence over 
the mind of Monsieur, in order to accomplish this desirable purpose, 

His efforis were crowned with success, What the prince had refused 
alike to the queen and to the cardinal, he conceded to his favourite; and De 
pow oe at mnt Yevnne — vio = pleasure, waited upon the 

elig nne of Austria, with the wished-for intelligen Monsiet 
demanded the band of the Princess of England. Weer ts tore inet 

Still the paramount obstacle remained, and for a considerable.time it threat- 
ened to be insurmountable. Louis stolidly refused to sanction the marriage. 
He had strong prejudices against Henrietta ; and he asserted that an alliance 
with Eng would never be agreeable to the French people. His objec- 
tions were, however, at length overruled. Long habits of obedience to his 
imperious mother were not yet altogether overcome, and the cardinal tri- 

umphed. It was then arranged between the two queen-mothers that the 
marriage should take place so soon as the English king would consent to the 
we ry ~ illustrious ladies to France. 
t the leave-taking reception of their majesties the English princess had 
already assumed a different character. She was now the sister of a reign- 
ing sovereign, she was soon to be the first princess of Frauce. Henrietta, 
as she was, felt deeply the vastness of the e. She was passing 

into womanhood. Sbe was at that period of existence when 

the heart begins to work its l upon the countenance. The vase of ala 












to exhibit its full beauty. At this precise moment, too, the whole aspect 


of her fortunes had changed. She had her foot upon the necks which only 
afew short months previously would barely bend before her. She must 
have been more than mortal iad she not exulted in her triumph. 


Ere long, news reached the French court of the extraordinary sensation 
produced in London by the great beauty and gentle dignity of the king’s 
sis‘er. All the most distinguished nobility of E were at her feet, and 
her conquest of the gay and fastidious Duke of Buckin became the 
theme doneey saloon. 1t was said that his —— miration, render- 
ed hopeiess by her engagement to Monsieur, had partiaily disturbed his rea- 
son ; and as his scornful and inconstant nature was well 
leries the French began to understand that Low d had suffered a bright 
meteor to shoot from their own hemisphere, which it might be difficult to 
restore to its orbit. Monsieur especially, who had only slighted his good 
fortune because it had seemed too easily attainable, despatched courier after 
courier to the Queen Henrietta to remind her of her pl to hasten the re- 
turn of the princess. Still Charles, so long lost to his family, and so happy 
to see them once more around him, hesitated to permit the departure o 
sister. He was not yet weary of looking at and admi her; he shrank 
from bestowing her upon another, and retaining only the second place in 
<a affections, while he was also loth to see himself again separated from 

queen. 

Nevertheless, the lover-like te ag of the French prince prevailed ; 
and after a few brief months o' a reunion, the king, with his mother 
and sister and a numerous retinue, left London for Portsmouth, where they 
separated ; the royal ladies embarking, eet Ot unfavourable 
ap e of the weather, on board the véssel which been prepared 
for their reception, and the young oa gery in a fit of sad and regret- 
ful thought upon the pray Ly o hen, at length, he turned to leave 
the spot it was discovered that the Duke of Buckingham was missing ; and, 
ere long, it was ascertained that he had contrived to embark privately on 
board na ship, which was then beating out of the harbour. 

The elements appeared to conspire with Charles in seeking to retain the 
fair princess in England, for the vessel was overtaken by so violent a gale 
that she struck uponthe sadds, and narrowly escaped shipwreck. The des- 
pair of the Duke of Buckingham when he found himself helpless in such a 
strait, and believed that he should soon see Henrietta perish before hiseyes, 
rendered him little better than a maniac. So wild and ungovernable, in- 
deed, was his agony, that when, after much suffering, they reached the port 
of Havre, und it was discovered that the terror which she had undergone 
had subjected the princess to a violent attack of small-pox, which rendered 
it impossible for her to land, the extravagances of the duke became so alarm- 
ing that the queen commanded him to proceed forthwith to Paris with des- 
patches to Anne of Austria, while she remained in the harbour so long a 
pone as might be necessary to the re-establishment of her daughter's 

th. 


own at the Tui- 


On the appearance of the duke at the French court, the enthusiasm of the 
courtiers was at its height. They could converse of nothing but their beau- 
tiful princess Henrietta ; and Monsieur, whe had fairly worried himself into 
a violent passion for his young bride, lost no time in selecting a brilliant re- 
tinue to escort her from Havre to Paris. de Guiche was the only fa- 
vourite of the prince who did not request to be one of the party. He had 
just then commenced his famous intrigue with Madame de Chalais, the 
daughter of the Duke de Marmoutiers, and felt no desire at such a moment 
to quit the capital. 

elore the arrival of the bride-elect in Paris, death had removed the Car- 
dinal Mazarin; and consequently, in addition to the welcome which she 
would have received for her own sake, was superadded that which she had 
justly earned by throwing the sunlight ofnovelty and change over the affec- 
tation of mourning which the king had exacted from all ranks. and of which 
he had himself given the example, in order to disguise in soine slight degree 
on —e exultation of every individual of the court, save Anne of Austria 

erself. 

The brief period of her absence, passed as it had been amid splendour and 
adulation, had produced a striking effect upon the mien and manner of the 
princess. She carried herself more loftily, and with a graceful conscious- 
ness of her own beauty and position. Her large, deep blue eyes, fringed 
with lashes several shades darker than the bright auburn ringlets which fell 
in wavy luxuriance almost to her bosom, no longer sank before every casual 
glance. A gracious smile played about the lip, which wasformerly wont to 
tremble with emotion ; and the little foot, which had hitherto appeared to 
cling to the spot of earth upon which it rested, now moved with a firm and 
elastic tread over the yielding carpets of her palace-home. 


(Remainder of this delightful paper next week.) 
— 


PROTESTANT UNION. 


From the Dublin University Magazine for December. 


At last, it appears, a decisive move has been made by Protestants in Ire- 
land—a move towards the occupancy of a position in which their interests 
can be detended. We wish them Godspeed in the enterprise, and will not 
admit of a disheartening fear that it is ‘too late.’ No; we are persuaded 
that there is yet energy enough in Irish Protestantism to recover its losses, 
and notwithstanding all the efforts of calumny and faction, we are confident 
opinion in England may yet be righted. We wait, however, in much anxi- 
ety to see how the initiation on the part of the nobility and gentry of Ulster 
will be followed up. They seem to hold out a frank offer to their brethren 
in the provinces where Protestantism seems Jess prosperous: very much 
depehde on the manner in which the offer is entertained. Indeed, we do 
not think it rashness to affirm that the fate of Ireland, or at least of British 
connection, is dependent on it. 

It is scarcely necessary to offer proof, that since the act of legislative 
union was passed, there never was a season of more peri! and difficulty in 
Ireland than that through which we are passing. The purposes openly pro- 
claimed by the party which seeks to effect achange in our government, 
are more pernicious than would have been in former days suspected, anda 
machinery more potent and more extended than ever before existed, is in 
vigorous and incessant action to c the ruinous designs into effect. Thus 
far, we believe, it will be acknowledged, the danger is unusually great. 
The pur avowed by the repeal association, although legal, and perhaps 
constitational, has all the evil for which treason is dreaded and punished, 
and the confederacy to effect this purpose, consisting as jt does of the great 
mass of Irish Roman Catholics, ecclesiastical and lay, is undeniably the most 
formidable that ever showed itselt at a time of peace, openly aiming ata re- 
sult which must effect the dismemberment of the empire. 

What have we, on the other hand, of compensation? Is there hope in the 
policy of a government like ours ?—not, we would say, even for Great Bri- 
tain—assuredly there is uone for Protestants in Ireland. To us it would 
seem as if the unnatural mother of whom we recently read in some foreign 
periodical, was no unfair type of our administration, so far as Jrish interests 
are concerned. Pursued by wolves, the wretched woman cast out of the 
vehicle in which she rode, one by one, the group of which each one called 
her mother, and still the;ravenous pursuit stayed not until she reached her 
desolate home childless, and there we know not whether it was the beasts 
of prey, or the outraged husband, who ended her worthless existence. It is 
thas one by one our craven administration is casting away every principle 
it was bound to cherish, divesting itself of every title to respect or love, and 
with as little rational prospect of cultivating the faction to which it surren- 
ders, as that wretched woman could have had of pacifying the beasts of 
a while there was a victim to be devoured and an appetite to be grati- 


A ministry like ours, which has added to its demerits in 1829, the mea- 
sures of the last session of parliament, cannot be relied on for the maintenance 
of any principle which it may find a brief convenience in abandoning. We 
do not desire its dissolution or overthrow, but with equal frankness we 
confess that its acts and professions have caused us to entertain the thought 
of such a result without the uneasiness which once accompanied it. We do 
not desire, nor do we dread, as we once did, the retirement of Sir Robert 
Peel; but seeing that the days are evil, and that worse | be at hand, we 
most earnestly desire that the Protestants of Ireland should be prepared for 
them. 

There are, we have the modesty to acknowledge, Protestants in Ireland, 
conservative Protestants, too, who do not yng ise with us in our views 
and apprehensions, but rather expect that the line of policy which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s government is pursuing will ultimately lead to good. Some of 
these ‘optimists’ hold the opinion that feud and faction will ultimately be 
appeased amorg us—they see that the material interests of the country are 
making a progress—they feel that such interests are those in which 
wise men like themselves should feel the liveliest concern; their feelings 
beget hopes in their own likenesses—hopes that what seems to them so 
reasonable will in due time be realised, and that however rival sects may 
for a time compete for the mastery, the people will, if necessary, forsake 
their contending priests, and worship, in amity or amiable competition, be- 
fore the only altar at which hearts really bow—the altar of wealth. Rea- 
soners of this stamp imagine that the cvereh establishment is the one ob- 
stacle to the happy result they look for. Sir Robert Peel, they think, mis- 
took when he persisted in maintaining such an impediment. He sees clear 
now, they say. _ He finds that mammon has its jealousies, and will not re- 
munerate a divine worship. The minister, they hope, will entitle himself 
to a recompense, and all will be tranquillity in Ireland as soon’as the sole sur- 





baster had been finely chi , but the lamp was now iggited which was 
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viving national acknowledgment of has been discontinued. 









There are other expectants w hopes are kindled at a different sours 
although perhaps not more i These, like the dissuasive and dila~ 
tory Athenians, who used to salute one another in Lae nage places with 
the carrion croak, ‘is Philip dead—has he a mortal mal 
the? minister in connection with the funereal thoughts they gloat on.— 
‘ Wait,’ they say—judge nothing before the time—O’ Connell is anover match 
for Peel, but O'Connell is not immortal. Let Peel just for three or four 

ears or sessions of parliament tide over the discomforts of his position—let 
ba compromise, concede, conciliate for a while—there will be ample time 
to do justice as svon as O'Connell is dead. 

We confess this orbit policy does not suit our taste. Demosthenes, per- 
haps, inspired us with a Ristaste for it, or at least, confirmed us in the weak- 
ness. The feeble, or those who are precluded from action, may, perhaps, 
comfort helplessness or bondage by such a hope—it is utterly disgraceful to 
the vigoruus and free. Nor do we think that the policy of forbearauce on 
so unworthy nds, has a hope that compensates its paltriuess. It misled 
the Greeks of ancient days—it may mislead their modern copyists; and al- 
though John O'Connell may not prove an Alexander, he may live to see the 

founded on his father’s demise, as abortive as were those which the 
Athenians cherished respecting the death of Philip--nay, in this railway age 
of ours, the ‘ Liberator’ fiesall wity not much overstep the ordinary limits 
assigned to human life, and may mock at the discomfiture of the political 
legacy hunters who expected that at his death he would have bequeathed 
peace to the country— 
‘ Plerumque recoctus 
Scriba ex Quinqueviro corvum deludit hiantem 
Captatorque dabit risus Nasica Corano.’ 


It is, in trath, not a litle surprising that the species of expectation which 
was felt as a reproach, and which a consummate master of the agencies by 
which the heart of a people is roused and wrung, used as a reproach when 
addressing the inhabitants of a single city, plainly aud greatly overmatched 
in war, shall be avowed and all but paraded in his defence by apologists of 
Sir Rebert Peel, Weare free to confess, that we do not see in the train at- 
tendant on the Liberator, one in whom he is likely, in all his merits aud de- 
fects, to live again. But this is no admission that he may not have an effi- 
cient successor. Weremember when the world would have held it a mat- 
ter of very easy accomplishment to find for Mr. O'Connell many an equal in 
the body to which he belonged ; and we see no reason to tulate the 
waiters for his demise, on the trust that there may not be found among his 
survivors some one or more competent to finish the work he will have be- 
gun, and will have left it as their task to accomplish. Let Mr. O'Connell 
succeed in obtaining what we are persuaded he aims at—a great enlarge- 
ment in the numter of Irish representatives, and it will demand but very 
inferior powers to effect a repeal of the Union in its worst form, and with 
the worst attendant consequences. 

We have been, we apprehend, the first, or among the first, to express a 
fear that it is in the senate of Grent Rritain, and not in the field, the act of 
legislative union can be repealed. We have ee the proba- 
bility of such a calamity, and we must avow, that the progress of events 
has but rendered our apprehensions more serious, and our trust in the firm- 
ness of British senators more unsatisfactory and insecure. We have now no 
human hope except in the Irish Protestants, and we give them warning that 
if they are untrue to themselves, there will soon be very few in England to 
care for them. 

We beg of them well to ponder the truth we are about to utter; the go- 
vernment of Sir Robert Peel, knowingly or unconsciously conceded tt 
principle on which the repeal of the Union is dependent. When the minis- 
ters of the crown admitted population as the basis on which an electoral 
constituency was to be erected—when they provounced it a defect that 
there was not a due proportion between the voters aud the people—when 
they refused to carry out Lord Stanley’s Registra*ion Bill, and threatened 
to bring in another on the avowed principle, that, in virtae of an extended 
population, the sphere of the franc ise must be widened, they conceded, 
in substance, Mr. O’Connell’s argument, that the eight millions of the Trish 
people are not adequately represented in the parliament by one hundred 
and five members. Apply the or pees principle to constituencies, and 
you cannot complain that it is applied to representatives. | . 

It is the misfortune or the mischief of Sir Robert Peel’s concessions, that 
that they generally involve the admission of some principle of which they 
are imperiect and defective opponents, and that thus they necessitate sap- 
plemental concessions. It is his misfortune,that too many of his con- 
cessions are yielded to the cravings of an expediency which is not, and is 
not consistent with, principle. No man can say where such concessions 
lead. The expediency of the moment may be impolicy as res ects the year 
—and the minister may achieve some temporary advantage by yielding a 

int on which his country’s permanent interest and honour rested. A 
yielding minister should have, even among his followers, if they are patri- 
ots, vigilant and severe observers of his conduct. They should be always 
Svelbbtol always ready to advise aud to withs as well as toaseist, Their 
adversaries strive to profit by compressing the plastic materiats of which he 
is composed ; his supporters are to blame for the ruin of their cause, if 
do not render their ie the —— of resisting where etherwise he, 
they with him, must be overpowered. , 

Tis for this reason we ane wall pleased to learn that the Irish Protestants 
are organizing their strength in an extended union. We hope it will become 
co-extensive with the people ; and we do not scruple to utter an earnest ad- 
monition, bumble as we feel ourselves to be, that they yho refuse to co- 
operate in so good a cause, may soon have much reason to lament their eal- 

ble indifference. We will, for a moment suppose the apreal made to 

rish Protestantism unsuccessful. We will suppose Ulster left alone, and 
that the Protestants of the North, having vainly invited their brethron im 
other parts of Ireland to unite with them, strong in the confidence of uwum- 
bers and high spirit, renounce the idea of a formal union, or merely adopt 
that form which is already in existence—is such a state of things that m 
which any wise man would desire to meet the perils of a Whig or Radical 
administration _—is the contingency very improbable that we may have 
such perils to meet after the next general election? If we have, and if pro- 
testants in Ireland are found helpless as they are now, there is nothing § 
of repeal which the repeal party may not obtain ; and we know enough to 
be aware, that the concessions they are likely todemand will involve mach 
detriment, if not rain, to our Protestant interests. , 

But, perhaps, we may insure Sir Robert Peel’s maintenance of power, 
by abstaining from any attempt at political combination ? He may take of- 
fence at our uniun, and throw up bis office in disgust. He may find the dif- 
ficulty of governing Ireland, increased by our union, and give up the | 
from conscious inability. The repeal confederacy may become stimala’ 
to a more daring exertion by seeing Protestants awaking out ot their su- 
pineness. Are these reasons, or sach as these, cogent, to discourage wrong to 
ed and menaced men from uniting. Ought we continve inactive for the 
sake of propitiating a minister whom such considerations would influence to 
desert his post ? Bo we owe so much to the repealers—are we 80 bound to 
their clemency —so prostrate before their power—so wholly at their mercy, 
that we should voluntarily remain helpless to havea claim on their precari- 
ous torbearance. 

But, admitting that reasons like these should not 
adversary may ask what good argument is there to recommend it—what 
hope have we to offer that union will bring us good. We shail rather make 
history the vehicle of such instruction than assume to ourselves the office of 
imparting it. For the advantages of union we would refer to the history of 
Ulster at the close of the last century—we would refer to the success atien- 
dant on the institution of Conservative clubs in times mach more recent.— 
Evil as are the days on which we have fallen, those through which our an- 
cestors struggled were more calamitous, and that they did not perish in them 
was, humanly speaking, ascribable to the protection which they found in 
union, Menaced, assaulted, oppressed, as the loyal Protestants were in va- 
rious parts of Ulster where Defenders and United Irishmen almost rivalled 
each other in atrocities of which good subjects were the victims, it was not 
until Protestants united for their own defence, that the government to 
which they rendered trae allegiance took thought of them. In those drea- 
ry days, the loyal Protestants were few. Co-religionists were against them 
in one form of organization. Roman Catholics in another, and *he govern- 
ment which ought to have afforded them protection, was negligent or igno- 
rant of itsduty. It seemed to be a time in which the land was abandoned 
to the turbulent and daring, and in which government bad abdicated its 
functions. It was at such a time, in the most disturbed part of ireland, the 
much maligned Orange Institation was formed, and for the benefits deriva- 
ble from that union, we need only refer to the state of U ister before and af- 
ter its formation. He who compares the Ulster of 1795 (in the autumn of 
which the first Orange lodge was instituted) and of many yéars preceding, 
with the Ulster of the last forty-eight years, dating from the owe og 
which the Orange affiliation was completed. will scarcely ask what benefits 
may be found in union. The advantages, we believe, are not less manifest 
as they were exhibited in the later Conservative associations We need but 
allude to the Carlton Club as one form in which such unions proved their 
efficiency, by putting out of power the ministry over which Mr. O Connell 
bore sway, to replace it by another, which, for want of an efficient Protes- 
tant union, seems lapsing into a state of subserviency to the same influence 
and dicta‘ion. In a word, Protestant union, in the last century, saved Ire- 
land, through God’s blessing, from anarchy and devastation ; recently, Pro- 
testant union delivered the empire from the O’Connell-Melbourne admin- 


dissuade from union, an 





istration; and now, owing to the want of Protestant union, the Peel cabinet 
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seems to show itself bent on carrying out, in its mos offensive 
icy of the government it superseded. is ce 
While we advocate with whatever power we have, and we confess it to 
be but small—in comparison of our wishes but we«kness, the idea of Pro- 
testant union, we are reconciled to it only by a persuasion that it is indispen 
sably necessary. Much rather would we see the of this country, 
one, remembering the differences of their creeds only when to 
their respective acts or offices of worship, and at vther times and qegnerens 
only remembering that all should be one in the |onds of ef that 
were to be disciples of Him who made ‘love to oue another’ the distinguish- 
ing characteristic by which they should be know n—much rather would we 
recognise community in the principles which ali Christian professors hold, 
than ag wy = ag in the mattera in which they differ. But we are not 
left free to follow these dictates of our heart, the confederacy which ‘ would 
make our country a wilderness,’ will not permit us to do so—and the minis- 
ter who said in the measure of 1829 ‘let religious distinctions be effaced 
and who has said in the measures and ions of 1345‘— let religious dis- 
tinctions be restored,’ commands the Protestaots lo remember that the state 
ounces them a distinct and separate portion of the le—a portion 
istinguished in order to its being ed. Is this more than the trath? 
Was it not the avowed principle of ‘ ipation’ that religious distinc- 
tions should be obliterated in order that the — of the creed of Rome 
should not disqualify for official statioa—and is not the policy of the pre- 
sent administration in making the profession of that creed a ground of pre- 
terence, the revival of religious distinctions in such a form and spirit, as to 
render them an injory and an insult to the Protestants of Ireland? How 
is it possible, under sach circamstances, to forget that we are a distinct por- 
tion of the Irish people—how is it possible, if we feel as men, and woald 
act as wise men, to refrain longer from ‘ taking close order’ and organizing 
ourselves into a compact brotherhood . ore 
Nor is it in the distribation of patronage only, or in the appropriation of 
the public funds, Protestants are t to feel that they are the disfavoured 
ty; the same stern trath is proclaimed to them by due form of law.— 
hat constituted Orange processions an offence during that period of eight 
or nine years which has recently expired? The letter of a penal statute. 
What coustitates the adoption of signs and pass-words by the Orange body 
an offence? The same rigid authority—the letter of a severe act of parlia- 
ment. Is there any thing morally wrong, any thing really prejudicial to the 
well being of individuals or the state in prohibited customs? Assured. 
ly Sir Robert Peel will hardly say that there is. He who detended Orange- 
ism and Orangemen in the year 1814, in the language made use of by the 
right honourable baronet, cannot ibly account the Orange confederation 
or its observances immoral. Why then should he hold them illegal? Per- 
haps he finds them inconvenient—perhaps he esteems them, under existing 
circomstances, hurtful to the interests of the country. Is this a sufficient de- 
fence and justification for pronouncing them an offence, for creating a new 
crime, — for panishing, by imprisoument or transportation, honest and 
peaceful contrivances for personal protection, or the public commemoration 
of a great national deliverance? Is the opinion of the minister, if such be 
his opinion, his justification for adhering to a policy which holds ‘ exuberance 
of loyalty ’ asa species of * petty treason,’ and visits it with little less than 
capital punishment? Let it be so—let it be admitted that Roman Catholics hav- 
ing felt or affected anger at certain public commemorations, it was right to 
pronounce Orangeism an indictable offence. We ask only this—is the legisle- 
tion just, is the policy :mpartial, which embarrasses loyal Protestants in their 
upright and conservative associations, and which leaves unfettered, and tak- 
ing into account the whole circumstances of the case, we might say favours 
and encourages, that baleful confederacy which, in the guarded language of 
the premier, would make Great Britain a fourth-rate power, and Ireland a 
savage wilderness? On what sustainable plea can it be detended as equal 
jnstice to pronounce Orangeism illegal, to abstain from pronouncing the 
object of the repeal confederacy treasonable? Is legislation incompetent 
to characterize thas the objects of sacha body? Was Sir Robert Peel too 
feebly supported in his parliament to obtain a law by which it could be ef- 
fectually patdown? The state of parties in both houses, and the records 
of our statute books furnish answers to both these questions. Were man 
of the ¢reasons created subsequently to the statate of Edward the Third, 
more pernicious to the sovereign or the country than the avowed designs 
aud well-known practices of the repeal confederacy? Itis unnecessary to 
give the answer. Let the reader peruse only a single chapter of Blackstone, 
and a report ot even one day’s proceedings at Conciliation Hall, and he will 
not need further information that British law has in various instances stigma- 
tized as treason offences less prejudicial to the interests of the country than 
the project of repeal. 








‘Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est 
Tempora si fastosque velis evoluere mundi.’ 


Bat if you desire to learn the wisdom of legislature from the course which 
has been r pursued towards Ireland, you will bedisposed 
that the principle which 


‘dat veniam corvis vexat censura columbas’ 


is that of which the policy of Sir Robert Peel is the apt and alarming expo- 
nent. There is an old proverb not the less applicable to the affairs uf life 
that it bears the name of one whose wisdom was given him fromabove— 

* He that justifieth the wicked, and he that condemneth the just, eveu they 
both are abomiuation to the Lord.’ 

We commend this trath to the serious attention of the Cabinet which con- 
demns the righteous exertions of loyal Irish Protestants, and ‘jastifieth,’ by 
refrainin to legislate against it, the Repeal confederacy and its pernicious 
system of agitation. 

And to the Protestants of Ireland thus wronged and endangered, we ear- 
nestly recommend that they be not slow to take their own cause in hand. 
We trust the ‘alliance’ which we have seen announced as in process of 

mation will soon be in efficient action. It will be, we hope, a society 
which will neither supersede, nor become identified with, any existing con- 
federation, but will be ready to co-cperate with, and to advise and assist all, 
whether societies or individuals, who desire to effect good by the adoption 
pd aren means. Especially we desire that it shall exert itself to instruct, 
nd we may add, to right public opinion ia England. Too long have calum- 
nies been in circulation by which Irish Protestantism has been defamed.— 
There are cases in which’ slander may be lived down ; the falsehoods of 
which we have to complain, are too active and too pernicions in their opera- 
ticn, to admit of extinction by that slow , which has in other cases 
been found effectual. Irish Protestants must labour to make their cause 
understood, and their worth known. For this purpose they are to collect 
and concentrate their strength. It is a great advantage to be sure of suc- 
cess if trath prevail—they who have such an advantage should improve it 
by giving truth a voicewhich it can speak by. The evils we labour under 
now, arise out of anomalies which admit of being corrected. The law pro- 
nounces us a part of the British people, and though our own supineness, as 
well as by the energetic exertion of our adversaries, the love of that people 
of whom we form a part, has grown cold to us. It is yet re soverable if we 
be bat faithful to a great and pressing duty. 

The next parliament chosen for Great Britain wil exhibit a phenomenon 
upon which attention must be fixed. There will bea strong y of Irish 
members in the House of Commons, who aim at a dismemberment of the 
enrien, and these will be sent into the legislature by that party upon which 
ed minister bestows power and favours to the utmost extent that is permit- 

dhim. There will bea minority, perhaps, who are staunch friends to Bri- 
tish connexion, and these will be sent by that body which the minister has 
ort Sooner to discountenznce and depress. There will be an opportunity to 
aa e known to England the spirit which prevails in the contemplated Pro- 
stant alliance. Let it be the prayer and exertion of every man who loves 
his religion and his country that the opportunity be not neglected. 


—_——. 


DR. MAGINN. 


A LITERARY RETROSPECT BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


Before | close my desk, as I sit in my moonlit chamber this fine summer 
evening, let me recall one sufferer, now at rest—slightly known to me, in- 
deed, but remembered with a fearful distinctness—so slightly, that if you 
were toask me his Christian name I could not tell it. A clearremembrance 
of his blanched cheek and wandering eye dwells in my memory. Who 
— I add the ws Ne symmetrical features, the grey hair even 

comparative youth—the slashing reply—the ood- nile— 
who will not Md e the name of Dr. 0 oe ? desea se 

I saw. him one evening—how well I remember it and with what throes 
and throds the remembrance is even now recalled |— esevennow. It was 
in an evening party where ;—but what has the world to do with our pri- 
vate reminiscences? And what am J, a stapid ola man, (to-night in ads of 
my low-spirited seasons,) that I should aim at exciting the interest of the 
bright-eyed, blooming creatures who will bend over this page next month 
Perhaps 1s the travelling-carriage carries them far from London and distrac. 


tien, to read the newspaper to papa, may be, in some country parsonage, or to 
a to the recital of ‘ Brother Tom’s first essay in hunting and shooting or 
© hand-maiden of mamma’s charities, or the happy representative of 


Aunt Bountiful at the Sunday-school. 
How have [ digressed !—Let me return to Dr. Maginn ; and, for an in 


stant mingle, with the thoughts of him the recollections stil! le ; 
derly heart. - ite , > ee See 






It was a low, long, narrow room through which I made my way into the 
throng of a party. That gentle confusion prevailed which shows that all is 
cing off well. “That Trophonius’s cave look which we sometimes zee on 
the ‘aces of those that are coming out as you go im and which appears to 
proclaim that they are never to smile again, was not to be observed. And 
et there was no singing, no dancing, no charades—and yet—it was that 
teful assemblage known by the name of aliterary coterie. 

I made my way into the very thick of the throng ; elboweda poetess to the 
right, trod upon the slipper of a lady historian, the saintly shoulder 

some Charlotte Elizabeth of the day, and oh! more formidable than all, 
brashed, may be, the sacred dust off the sleeve of a Reviewer. All were 
standing, all were listening to some one who sat in the middle of the group; 
a low-seated man, short in stature, was uttering pleasantries, and scatter- 
ing witticisms about him, with the careless glee of his country—this was 
Maginn. His articulation was impeded by a stutter, yet the sentences that 
he stammered forth were brilliant re 8, U without sharpness, and 
edged rather with humour than with satire. His countenance was rather 
agreeable than striking ; its expression sweet rather than bright. The grey 
hair coming straight over his forehead, gave a singular appearance to a tace 
still bearing the attributes of youth. He was thirty or thereabouts, (yes, 
saucy niece of mine, thirty is still young ;) but his thoughtful brow, his hair, 
the paleness of his a gave him many of the attributes of age. I 
am, however, a firm believer in the axiom, that age can never be concealed 
upon a careful inspecticn—we may look older than we are, but we rarely, 
alas! look younger. True, the first impression may deceive ; but there is 
always some line, some tell-tale change somewhere, which betrays the ugly 
truth, I looked on fora moment, as the crew of authors, reviewers, play- 
wrights, and nevel-weavers paid homage to Dr. Maginn. He was then in 
the zenith of his glory—the glory which radiated from Joha Bull or sent 
forth a rich stream of light from the pages of Fraser. His conversation 
was careless and off-hand, and, but for the impediment of speech, would 
have had the charm of a rich comedy. His chwice of words was such as [ 
have rarely met with in any of my contemporaries : for, indeed, in my day 
it has become the vogue to corrupt English in many ways, to bring down 
your subject by homely, if not coarse phrases, and to neglect all thove ad- 
jJuncts to reasoning to wit, which a true use of our language affords. 

I passed on, the circle closed around Maginn, and that evening I saw him 
no more. Henceforth his career was a bright and perilous one, exercising 
a considerable, though ephemeral influence on the age in which he lived — 
No modern writer in icals has ever given to satire a less repulsive 
form of personality. No private venom seemed to direct the awful pen 
which spared notaffectation, and lashed presumption till she bled to death. 
Why are not his essays collected? What holds them back from an expect- 
ant public? He wrote when our periodical literature was in its zenith :— 
yet he bore away the palm; and his clear, firm hand might be discerned 
amidst a host of inferior writers. There was no mistaking that emphatic, 
pure and stately English of his—poor Maginn ! 

The next time I saw this ill-starred son of genius was in a friend's house, 
very early one morning, as Dr. Maginn was going away to France. He and 
{ were for some minutes alone ina room together. It was adingy, London 
morning, aud the room corresponded to the day—a lodging-house room.— 
It was not dirty, to speak individually; but a general air of antiquity, 
of long established dustiness, of confirmed, ingrained, never to-be- 
effaced uncleanliness sat upon every article in the apartment, even to 
the top of the bell ropes. The fire was not lighted—it was September— 
the window was open sufficiently to chill the susceptible frame of the great 
reviewer as he paced to and fro, never lookiug towards me. waiting for 
our common friend. [ shat the window. He looked towards me for an in- 
stant, and stammered out a ‘Thank you.’ His face was then of aleaden, ashy 
hue—his grey hair had become thin—his dress—but why expatiate upon 
that ;—yet it looked sorrowful and shattered like its wearer, and I fancied 
it meant much. 

Our friend came into the room. I heard Maginn say, “I am going out of 
town ;” and even those few words sounded ominous in my presaging mind 
—going outof town! Alas! how many reasons are there for which one 
may go out of town. Sorrow, sickness, weariness of spirit, embarrassed 
circumstances, and a long and mournful list of etceteras. I ran down the 
dingy stairs with a mournful conviction that Adversity, with her rapid strides 
had overtaken poor Maginn—and I was not wrung; perhaps he provoked 
the beldame (whom Gray chooses to apostrophize as a nurse) to follow him 
—and follow him she did—to his grave. 

I got into the street—what a sensible difference in the atmosphere. How 
well De Balzac, in his ‘ Pere Goriot,’ describes the atmosphere of a board- 
ing house—that ineffable, unveutilated atmosphere. After enumerating all 
its compound attributes, how admirably he finishes the description, by say- 
ing it is impossible to sum it wp !—it is—it is, in fact, the boarding-house at- 

here, and we cannot say more. 

The lodging-house left much the same conviction on my mind—that no 
pone could Soomibe the sensations which ate produced by its peculiar atmos- 
phere. By the way, how is it that in this great metropolis there are no 
good lodgings to be had? Nothing on a good system—every thing so dirty, 
so faded, so dear—every body so imposing, such wretched lodging house 
looks, such infamous little boys to wait at the street door, such drabs of house- 
maids, beds which one loathes, sofas which soil one’s pantaloons, carpets old 
in the sin of dirt, and windows which you may look through if you can. In 
winter a tea-spoonful of coal in your fire-place ; in sammer a baking hot at- 
mosphere ; no ventilation, no good cleanings to refresh the apartments ; suf- 
focating nights and days ; if you area lover of cleanliness, you are wretch- 

hy are we so far behind all other places for the season (for London 
is now little else than a great watering-place, without mineral springs) in 
these essential comforts ? 

I beg pardon for flying away from Dr. Maginn into the unwholesome air 
of lodging-houses. 

Says a friend to me one day, ‘Come and meet Maginn; there shall be 
none save him, our own family, and yourself. You will see him to advant- 
uge.’ It was now amees since I had seen Maginn. Time, which am- 
bles withal to many, gallopped with him. His grey hair was now very 
thin, and scattered over his anxious brow ; the sweet mildness of his eye 
was gone, his speech was more faltering than ever; mmany moments elaps- 
ed before he could begin a word, for natural detect was heightened by ner- 
vous debility, and the approach of his last fatal disease. Still, broken up, 
impaired as he was, there were genuine bursts of humour, a scholar-like 
nicety of expression ; above all, a humbled, and perhaps chastened spirit 
was ap mt. We had a day of talk of the sterling and standard writers of 
England ; themes fitted for the Augustan age flowed freely. Swift was, per- 
haps, the model of Maginn, certainly he was the object of his adoration ; 
and, as he aptly quoted him, true irish hamour played upon the features of 
the modera artist. 

It was not long since the town had rang with conversation respecting the 
famous article in ‘ Fraser ’—the demolition of a certain aristocratic author— 
the unmanly and brutal revenge upon the most amiable ot booksellers—the 
trial-—the duel between inn and the assailant—the slowj and cruel 
death of the beaten and affrighted publisher—the immunity which the otfen- 
der had en pee fashion hed lent her shield to the votary. I did then 
consider, and [ still do consider, Maginn’s article on the work in question 
one of his strongest and his best: strong, because hatred of vice lent it pow- 
ers good, because written from the impulse of a mind which, however sul- 
lied by excess, was originally high-toned and fearless. Of course [ abstain- 
ed scrupalously from the subject, and was surprised at the readiness with 
which Maginn entered into it. He gave methe whole history of the duel 
from first to last; spoke of the gentlemanly bearing of his antagonist, and 
seemed to me to take an absolute pleasure in recounting the whole. But 
when he touched upon the sufferings of the injured and innocent publisher, 
his lip quivered, his frame writhed, a tear dimmed his eye, he ed hasti- 
ly to-and fro, and, when he returned to his seat, spoke of the subject ao 
more. Llongedto glean more from him; to gather up his real opinions of 
men and things; A him forth trom the mask which the periodical wri- 
ter must needs wear; to enjoy the true sentiment which lay beneath the 
satire, like sweet, crashed water plants beneath the ice. But the limits of a 
Loudon party are all too short, and tea came, and eleven o'clock came, and 
1 rushed into the street, thence to mingle among many who would repudi- 
ate me if they thought I had any of the’ contamination of literature about 
me. 

I saw Maginn‘no more. I was not surprised when I learned that slow dis- 
ease had wasted his limbs and brought him to the brink of the grave, but 
had left his intellect bright and clear to the last. That was a wonderful mind 
which could stand the wear and tear to which poor Maginn subjected it.— 
His last thoughts, as they are recorded, were of literature arid of Homer. 
May we not hope that the pure ray of reason thus spared, was ofttimes, per- 
haps in the silence of the sleepless nights, employed in holy and bepeless 
reflections—that the things of his life had a fitful and partial influence over 
his spirit—that the solemn expectation of eternity had the noblest and the 
greatest share of that mind, so vigorous in its close % 

When I review, in my own study, the different literary circles which I 
have seen, I admire at the contrast between my setting out and the end of 
my journey as a pedwstrian through the walks of life. I marvel at the vari- 
ous phases which the polite world has assumed, as it has shone upon me; 
the various aspects which certain cliques of men, all following the same pur- 
suits, have worn. How like a dream it now seems, to suppose Maginn the 
soul and centre of a certain circle, who hung upon his applause, and adula- 
ted his talents! And now, how the memory of his brief, feverish existence 





has passed away, revived only by the accents of compassion, or adduced to 
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‘point a moral.’ To ‘ adorn a tale’ he never was intended. How complete- 
ly was his fame limited to a certain circle! how an-Eaglish was his reputa- 
ton! how non-European his celebrity! The circle that surrounded him is 
gradually melting away ; it is broken up; one by one the leaves’ of the book 
have been snatched out by death ; the ears that listened to him are even al- 
ready dulled; the eyes which gazed on him are closed in death. The very 
bookseller who suffered for his mye upon the literary merits of Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley has sunk, after slow disease, to an untimel grave. Men 
of letters, in the present day, live fast ; the words of the Poalavet, applica- 
ble to all, to them are peculiarly appropriate. As soon as they arrive at 
their zenith, so soon does the canker-worm of disease undermine the root, 
and poison the sap that nourishes the tree ; pass away, to borrow from 
= — of all hamax writers, ‘even as a sleep; they fade away sud- 
enly like grass. 

When last I saw Maginn, there gazed upon his soft but restless eye, there 
hung upon his words, a pale young man, himself a genius of the purest ray, 
adulating the genius of another. I knew him not; his manner was pian 
trusive ; the circle who stood around Maginn had scarcely heard his name. 
He stood behind ina retired partof the room. Unseen, he went away—no 
one missed him. No one alluded to the young Irishman ; the name of Ge- 
rald Griffin was not so much as uttered in that noisy chamber. As he pass- 
ed me, the grave and melancholy oy the lean form, and anxious connie- 
nance arrested my attention ; but still I was not sufficiently interested to in- 
quire his name. é 

Not long afterwards I undertook, upon the recommendation ofa short en- 
comium in The Edinburgh Review, to read ‘ The Collegians.’ It is 
the most powerful of the neglected novels of the day. I speak not of its 
merits merely as a portraiture true tothe life, aud far exceeding ‘ Banim’ 
or ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ of Jrish manners; 1 speak uot of it merely as a tale 
of sad and powertul interest, butas.a solemn, appalling, moral lesson. Nor 
is it the comman lesson of passion making its own retributiun, or of vice, 
rendered so delightful as to seem to wear the cast-off vestments of virtue, 
a overinnocence. Its ground-work is domestic: the seldom told 
tale of a mother and son ; the pride and fondness of the one, the lessons of 
dubious morality, the education of self-indulgence turning upon her. The 
son of fine and generous nature, becoming her curse—her tyrant—her shame. 
The abuse of the maternal influence is slowly but admirably unfolded : the mo- 
ther, who idolizes her son, pointsto his weak and wavering resolution, uncon- 
sciously, the path to crime. There exists not in fiction, I dare to assert 
it, a finer portraiture than that of Mrs. Cregaw, the mother of the fine- 
spirited, warm-hearted murderer ; it is an original creation of the highest 
power. 

‘ How is it,’ I asked L. E. L., one morning, ‘that so fine a work has 
produced so little sensation? Who is the author ?—what?—and where ?” 

‘ Alas !’ she answered, shaking her head, ‘he is a poor and almost friend- 
less young man. I know him slightly,’ and she drew a rapid picture of the 
young man whom | had recently seen in company with Maginn, and, for the 

rst lime, she made me acquainted with the uame of Gerald Griffin. 

He is gone : his intellectual strength was to him, indeed, but ‘iabour and 
sorrow ;’ his life had ‘ consumed away as a moth fretting a garment,’ until 
at last the Sirocco came: fever attacked him, and hesank to rest in the convent 
to which he had retreated like a ‘ stricken deer’ to lie down and die He 
was a very gifted, a good man, and, as a writer of fiction, a great man, But 
he had no worshippers. He lived in the solitude of the heart, in the vast, 
unthinking world whick moves on like a tide, and recks not the minute ob- 
jects which it passes over in its ebb and flow, His heart was saddened, if not 
broken by the neglect of critics—the hardness of booksellers—the difficult 
of living by talents which fetched not their price. But despair never rows 
him prostitate his powers to mere popularity ; nor did it find him rebellious 
beneath the chastisements of Heaven. His was not the rash impatience of 
Chatterton ; rather let me com him to the humble, the lonely, the suf- 
fering Kirk White,—a reed, indeed, shaken and bowed down by the angry 
blast of adversity ,—a delicate plant amid a wilderness of rank weeds. 

Amid the heads which were bowed down to listen to the fancies of Ma- 
ginu, was a face then fresh, and youthful, and beamin A dark, quick 
searching eye—asmile full of sweetness—a brow on which sat the imno- 
cence of youth—a gentle deportment, and the universal love and sympathy ef 
all around, him, proclaimed the presence of Laman Blanchard.—lI dare not pro- 
—— theme—! will not linger on aremembrance too recent to be recalled 
without intense regret,a sorrow too fresh for consolation. The biographerjanud 
the subject of his pen, the reviewer and the reviewed, alike sleep in ‘the 
tomb. How hurried was their destiny! how brief their summer’s day! 
how few the years that were allotted them to delight or to instruct mankind, 
I return to my first proposition—men of letters live fast : it was not so of 
yore. Formerly they attained old age : their occupation was not a killi 
one. Let me throw aside my pen and muse on things that have beea—a 
recall, like the sexagenarian of old, the different aspects of the lettered 
world :—the coterivs of the published and the publisher. matinee 

en 
THK FORGET ME NOT. 
Lonpom, ACKERMANN AND Co. 

In our last we briefly adverted to the issue of this old-established Annual, 
and to its possession of its usualrecommendations. There, is, moreover, a 
melancholy interest shed over it this year, which seems singularly congeni- 
al to its familiar and appropriate name. Several of its articles are posthu- 
mous. ‘lhe motto on the title-page has the signature of L. E. L.; and there 
are papers by the late Thomas Hond, the late Miss Jewsbury, thelate Cap- 
tain M‘Naghten, and the late Mrs. Gray. And how sad is the following po- 
em, from the pen of the last, drearily designated 


‘THE ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH! 


We keep an anniversary to-day— 

But not as those who mark, with festal mirth, 
The victories of ages passed away, 

Or sweet home-time of marriage, or of birth— 
We wear the mourner’s robes, we hush our breath : 
Ours is an anniversary of death! 











Oh, how this day recalls the bitter past! 

This summer day, our loved one’s last of life; 
And this deep midnight hour, her very last, 
Wherein she slumbered from the nal strife! 
Even now the death-damp crept o’er every limb— 
Even now her gentle eye grew glazed and dim. 


Methinks I see her yet—that fairest creature— 
Panting her very life in fever forth; 
I see her yet, with every lovely feature 
Bearing the pro phecy of ‘ earth to earth;’ 
Yet with her soft, deep loving eye, whose meekness 
Looked gracefully around through all her weakness. 


I see her yet, as on her deathbed laid, 
Her face all still, yet mutely eloguent— 
Asolemn twilight that was scarce a shade, 
Showed on her brow the fulness of content ; 
The small, White, drooping hand, the braided hair, 
The stirless lip, the cheek so calmly fair. 


One year ago, this night, my hands for her 
Performed the last sad offices of love ; 

Still, midst my task, I dreamed her pulse must stir— 
My straining eyes saw those dark tresses move! 

But the white morning broke upon thy brow, 

Beloved and lovely one, and what wast thou? 


A rigid corpse—a marble image, changed 

From slamber’s likeness to a sculptured form,— 
A something sadly from our dreams estranged, 

That looked as though with life ’twas never warm, 
That seemed our hearts instinctively to draw, 
Yet thrilled them with a deep mysterious awe. 


Sweet one, thou liest in thy lowly tomb, 
We ask not of thy mortal relics now— 

They perished like the wild-flower's summer bloom, 
Yet are they garnered as the seed we sow, ‘ 
From whose corruption God’s great power shall bring 

An incorruptible and holy thing! 


Said I that we should mourn? The thought I call 
Back to my heart--we keep no mournful day ; 
Let there be high aud solemn festival, 
As for the saints of old whe passed away. 
The church of God marks each returning year 
With joyful reverence and hopeful cheer. 


We celebrate a victory—o’er the earth, 
Its tribulation, its decay, its sighs ; 

We celebratea glorious day of birth, 
An entrance on a life that never dies ; 
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We keep a marriage-feast—ber 
Is but a passage to the Bridegroom’s 
We could not find it in our heart to mingle any livel 
the sweetness and feeling of the following “ repelled 
bury, may well entitle it to an adjacent niche : 
“ She’s on my heart, she’s in my thoughts, 
At midnight, morn and noon ; 
December’s snow beholds her there, 
And there the rose of June. 


I never breathe her lovely name 
When wine and mirth go round, 

oo t air 
Knows the silver sound. 
I care not if a thousand hear 
When other maids [ praise ; 
I would not have my brother by 
When upon her | gaze. 


The dew were from the lily gone, 
nn any be its ~<a 
e herse 
Co do call Pa 
The ‘ Sleeping Slave,’ another charming piece by th e same band, also 
commands a place 


‘ Ah, sleep !—alas, the day’s at hand : 
On tree and flower the morn-dews stand; 
One hour, and on heaven’s arched blue 





tomb 
home !” 


with this ; but 
by Miss Jews- 


Yet sleep '—that hour is all thine own, 
And dreams on its wings be strown, 
Bright as if from afar 
By pete eget etra 

on his eyes may rest, 
The slumbering lord of east and west. 


Dream, wretched one—but not of time, 
Nor ev’n thine vwn remembered clime! 
Dream not of mother, wife, or boy, 

Of childhood’s games or freedom’s joy ; 
Forget thy native valley’s stream— 
Forget thy father’s house—yet dream ! 


Dream of the world beyond the grave, 
’Tis broad, but init walks no slave ! 

Of Heaven, where many mansions be, 
Of Him, who orders one for thee, 

Of Him, who notes thy tears and sighs ; 
Dream thus and conquer—Slave, ? 


— = 
Summary 

Batus anp WasuHouses.—Having taken much interest in the peace’ 

r i ing baths and washhouses for the labouring classes in London, 
it affords us much pleasure to see it stated, that, during the first six months 
of the experiment, in Glasshouse Street, London Docks, no fewer than 
29,080 persons have ava‘led themselves of these beneficial conveniencies.— 
The site for the first model establishment, Goulstone Square, Whitechapel, 
is being cleared for the erection of that building (the design for which we 
described when exhibited in Mr. Rainy’s Rooms), and the foundation-stone 
is to be laid on the 16th of December. 

Eevrrtay Antiquity.—The museum of Belfast is about to become the 

itory of an interesting relic of the eighteenth dynasty. Sir James Em- 
ersun Tennent has brought down from Thebes the hand of the colossal statue 
of Amunoph II. — B c. 1580), which travellers used to remark at the 
south-west propylon of the grand temple at Karnuk. The four fingers are 
2 feet 5 inches across, which would correspond with a full-length figure of 
56 feet. The pasha has permitted its exportation, and it is intended as a 
esent to the town of Belfast by their late representative.—Letter in the 
imes. 

Professor Reinhardt, of Copenhagen, died recently, aged 61, and bequeatb- 
< his library and extensive zoological callestion tp toe wien 2 that 
city. ° 

Russian Honours to Scrznxcx.—Not only has the emperor conferred 
other distinctions of & very high order upon our countryman Mr. Marchi. 
son, but Mr. D/Orbagny president of the Geological iety of Paris, has 
had the order of St. Wladimir accorded to him for his contributions to Rus- 
sian geology 

Asti-Epucation Movement.—The Times and Punch are exceedingly 
wroth with the Eton boys for Aisglaying » deep devotedness to study, and 
shouting (a fine example to idle lads), ‘ Read for ever!” 

Sincutar Dramatic Discovery.—A few weeks ago a very curious doc- 
ument was discovered amongst some old family-papers belonging to an 
ancient family in Kent. It is a play called ‘ Wit and Wisdom,’ and is 
supposed to be the earliest drama in which a foreigner is introduced 
speaking broken English. The liberal owner has given permission for its 

ublication, and it will be shortly printed by the Shakspeare Society un- 
er the editorial care of Mr. Halliwell. 
- 
MR. HUDSON’S LECTURES. 

This gentleman's course of lectures on Shakspeare are well attended at 
the University Chapel. Mr. Hudson is decidedly improved in style—his 
manner is more subdued, and there is less in his delivery to offend the 


taste of the fastidious in these matters. That he is one of the most striking. 


ly original, quaint, and withal suggestive lecturers of the day, cannot be de. 
nied. All we would require of Mr. Hudson, asan improvement, would- 
be, to take the advice himself he gave on Tuesday evening <o the com- 
mentators of Siakepeare :—“ Do not look at the looking-glass you put up 
to see Shakspeare by, that only reflects yourself—Jeok direct at Shakspeare.” 


The lecture on Monday next, is on the Winter’s Tale, and Merchant o¢ 
Venice. We are anxious to learn whether Mr: Hudson has grappled with 
Shylock is the only ill-used character 
of Shakspeare’s, on the stage. Interpolators and actors have done him great 


the true Shysock. We hope he has. 


injustice. 


The unusual length of our Dramatic article on the Park revival, compel* 
usto omit our usual notice of the other Theatres, this week. There has’ 
however, been little of novelty to require special attention. Mitchell pro- 
duces a new Fairy Extravaganza on Monday, under the title of the Enchant 


ed Deer. 


NEW WORKS. 


of Pictorial Works.”—Homans and Ellis, 295 Broadway, have pub- 
lished “ a Picture of New York” in 1846, with a curious ac count of its 


early history and places in eth vicinity. ‘ The Statistical Companion 


also for 1846, containing in addition to the calendar pages, and lists of 
public officers, general information respecting the “‘ United States and 
These two valuable and beautiful little volumes are embel- 
lished with numerous and appropriate engravings, the particulars of 
which will be seen in our advertising columns—both works are ina small 


Europe” &c. 


compass, and are forwarded by mail for one dollar. 
mend them to the native as well as to the stranger. 


Wiley §- Putnam, No. 37 of the Library of Choice Reading—“ Lectures 
on the English Poets,” by Wm. Hazlitt. This is the work of a highly-gifted 
but eccentric man. There is much ¢rue and perhaps more false colouring 
in his views of poetry and the poets Wayward in his fancier, and prejudiced 
in bis opinions, he excluded all lights, save those seen through his own me- 
diums—his mind was too central to be a critic on an enlarged and liberal 
scale. Where he was right, he was strong—where ia error, no reasoning 
could hide bis weakness or cover bis prejudice and absurdity, or palliate his 
injustice—but our limits will not allow us to follow Mc. Hazlitt minutely, 
and point out amidst all his talent and power, the errors which often appear 

ike warts upon a fair face, and which we regret the more because of that 
talent and power. His lectures, however, amuse, if they do not convince, 
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and written of Hazlitt, that we are sure the reading world will hail the pre. 
sent volume. We now step from lectures on poets to poetry itself. 

Nos. 48 and 49 contain Tasso’s splendid poem, “ Jerusalem Delivered ;’’ 
trasnlated by Fairfax, now for the first time given to the Amagican public, by 
the above spirited and enterprising publishers, who richly deserve the thanks 
of the reading world, for the boundlessjstores of pleasurable information con- 
tinually opened. Fairfax's Tasso should be in the hands of all who love po- 
etry. Wecannot commend too highly the taste that selected the present 
noble poem, or the skilful hand that has put itso freshly and beautifully be- 
fore us. We can only wish the worthy publishers success, commensurate 
to their liberality and enterprise. . To add our feeble weed of praise to the 
work itself would be “ to paint the lily—gild refined gold.” 

William Taylor, No.2 Astor House—has just issued Nos. 10 and 11 of 
“ Modern Standard Drama,” Edited by “Epes Sarjeant,” containing the 
Tragedy of Richard 3—adapted to Representation, by Colley Cibber; and 
“ Grandfather Whitehead,” by Mark Lemon, both well printed and on good 
paper, at the small cost of 12 1-2 cents each. 


THE DRAMA. 


Parx Taeatre.—Revivat or Ricnarp ILI.—* Old Drury” has achiev- 
ed a triumph in the production of this faithful historic illustration of one 
of Shakspeare’s most popular plays, that will do more to uphold her supre- 
macy against an opposition, than volumes of paid scribblers can ever effect 
in her behalf. The management of the Park has shown that it can be creat 
when occasion requires. It has proved, in fact, what its true friends de. 
sire it should become at all times, the metropolitan theatre of the United 
States. 
To say that the management, in this gorgeous and strictly correct pro- 
duction, has fulfilled its pledges to the public in the fullest sense, would 
scarcely be doing the parties concerned, even simple justice ; they have 
exceeded even public expectation—a rare achievement at any time. The 
scenery, so palpably faitiful and beautifully executed ; tue costumes even 
to the minutest;points, so picturesque, magnificent, and correct ; and the ae- 
cessories of decorations and appointmentsall equally superb and in keeping 
with historic fidelity, render the representation one of such surpassing 
interest and beauty, that we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be one of the 
greatest treats we have ever witnessed in the whole course of our long 
dramatic experience. It is not simply as a mere pageant, faithfully depict- 
ing the scenes it is intended to illustrate, for which we would applaud the 
management in so liberally carrying out the ideas Mr. Kean must have the 
entire merit of suggesting, and to whom, also, we are indebted for a large 
portion of the material for completing the design ; but it is for presenting 
us, even in one piece, that realization of the poet’s, aud the scholar's idealism, 
of the highest mission of the acted drama, where the acted scene throws a 
Spell o’er the heart 

Which only Acting lends ; 

The youngest of the sister arts 

Where all their beauty btends. 
In this production of Richard, the union of the arts has been effected— 
and the result is, we have a life-like acted reality, throwing us back to the 
period of the scene, and we become, as it were, a living incorporation of 
the “olden time,” and freely give ourselves up to the illusion. Here then 
is perfect realization of the poetical influence of the Drama, and we believe 
that such representations will also materially improve the taste and intel- 
lect of the community. The interest so progressively awakened in the 
immense audience, that witnessed its first representation on Tuesday night, 
an interest that increased with every scene, until it at length reached to a 
perfect furor of applause and vociferation, is a proof how keenly the pub- 
lic mind is capable of appreciating the highest effort of the Drama’s pow- 
ers, and how deeply is the love of that drama implanted in their hearts.— 
But we must enter more into the details of this extraordinary production, 
confining ourselves more particularly to the “ Illustration” of the play for 
which this revival has confessedly been made. 
The entire scenery exhibited in the piece is new, painted from aceredi- 
ted designs, made by Mr. Hillyard, and executed by him, assisted by Mr. 
Grain, Signor Allegri, Mr. Culbert and others. Twenty-two of these faith- 
faljpictorial illustrations are presented in the play, and there is scarcely one, 
that considerd merely as a work of art, but reflects great credit on the artists ; 
as correct illustrations of the scenes they represent they are strikingly truth- 
ful in their character. The first scene represents a Garden and Terrace in the 
tower—with a view of the White Tower of London. This is a massive and 
imposing picture, remarkably well executed; the introduction of an an- 
tique sun-dial in the foreground was a happy thought, rendered very effec- 
tive, as affording a resting place for King Henry as he descends into the gar- 
den. The costumes of the actors in this scene were in fine keeping with 
pictorial illustration. The long black robe of Henry, with its rich ermine 
cape, realized the meek afflicted monarch. Tressel, Lord Stanley and the 
lieutenant of the Tower, all in strictly correct costumes of the period, made 
the illusion perfect. 
The second scene, ‘“‘ The Tower of London from the Drawbridge,” is an- 
other architectural drawing of exceeding truthfulness and beauty.—This is 
the scene for Richard’s opening soliloquy. Mr. Kean on his entrance was re- 
ceived with peals of applause absolutely deafening. He looked “every inch” 
Shakspeare’s Richard, or rather an historic Richard, if Hollinshed, and to- 
lerably well accredited portraits, are to be taken as authorities. His exit 
over the gateway of the drawbridge to the “ bloody business ” he intends 
enacting, was a life-like illustration in this scene. 

The third scene introduces us to “ the prison chamber of King Henry.” 
The chief feature in this scene is the magnificent gothic window of stained 
glass, that occupies the entire flat—beautifully executed. The furniture is 
antique and in keeping. ‘This closes the first act. 

The second commences with a view of “ The Cloisters of Old St Paul’s,” 
with a view of the Cathedral prior to the great fire. This scene is striking- 
ly effective. The gloomy cloisters in the foreground, with their open gothic 
arches, affording a view of the tombs and the churchyard, and the lofty and 
massive cathedral—stretching hugely in the distance, make the representa 
tion highly imposing. 

“ The magnificent funeral procession of Henry VI.,’’ winds through the 


of solemn masic, exquisitely performed. ‘The procession itself was, to our 
ed throughout. The mixture of the rich ecclesiastical costumes and insig- 
nia, blending with the gorgeous military dresses and heraldic designs, form- 
ed a picture of the times—vividly striking and faithful. 
ofthe times. The whole scene was highly applauded. 
in succession, introducing Mrs. Kean as Queen Elizabeth, most gorgeous- 


becomes amazingly well. To say that she acted the regal mourn- 


er effectively and beautifully, will be anticipated by our readers. 


introduced in this scene. 
Mrs. Barry’s. The 3d act «pens with the Presence Chamber of Edward V 


and heraldic ensigns. 


(Miss King) are beautiful in the extreme. 





cloisters, accompanied by the deep tolling of the Cathedral bell, and strains 


taste, the most perfect arrangement of the piece—it was admirably cond uct- 


Mrs. Abbott, as Lady Anue, in her sable weeds, looked a walking picture 
‘The ante-chamber in the palace of Edward IV.” formed the next scene 
ly apparelled in the costume of the times, which par parenthese she 


The 
Duchessof York [Mrs. Barry] and theDuke of Buckingham [Mr. Bland] are 
The costumes are strikingly correct, especially 
» | able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3 


a magnificent tapestried room, emblazoned with the crowns, white roses, 


The costumes of the young king [Miss Crocker ] and the Duke of York, 
This scene was rendered very 
striking by the introduction of officers and soldiers of the Royal Guar d, 


ee 


by the Royal Yeomen, or Beef Eaters.” The gorgeous dresses of the 
attendant nobles gave also great effect to the Tableaux. In this scene 


too, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen , in their long scarlet f 
gowns, wearing the collar of 8.8. a 8 et faced 


The nextscene was a beautifully executed representation of the terrace 
of Crosby House, opening on a view of the Thames, and old St. Paul’s—a 
perfect gem of the pictorial art—The furniture richly emblazoned with 
the Royal Arms. The Lady Anne appears in this scene, in magn‘ficent 
costume, similar to Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. Abbott looked charmingly re- 
gal and beautiful in her quaint dress. A good likeness of her in this 
costume would be agem. The first scene in the 4th act is agloomy chamber 
in the tower, for the parting of the Queen with the young Prince. The 
acting of Mrs. Kean in this scene is truly magnificent. The next scene 
is the gorgeous throne room, and the coronation of Richard, forming 
the most magnificent Tableau in the play. The costumes of the great 
officers of the crown, the nobles, and the officiating attendants, are all 
correct transcripts, from an illuminated account of the celebration, which 
has been faithfully copied for the occasion. Richard’s robes are splendid 
in the extreme. 
The interior of * the Bloody Tower” is not worthy of any special no- 
tice, The closing scene of this act is however a perfect gem of archi- 
tectural and pictorial beauty. The city gates, with old London Bridge in 
the perspective, over which the Royal Army is seen to pass. The 
costumes of the different companies are vividly correct and striking,—the 
Royal Archers, with their long bows; the Royal Guards, with spears; 
Banner Men, with their gorgeously emblazoned banners: Cannoneers, 
with their cumbrous and antique ordnance; Knights in their richly em- 
broidered surcoats—all form a picture of the ancient military display, 
hitherto unequalled on the stage in this country. 
We confess that even with the magnificent and striking effects of the 
four first acts before us as assurances for equal success; in the fifth we felt 
some doubts as to the perfect realization of the almost unapproachable ren- 
dering of the battle scene, with all their “ pomp and circumstances of glo- 
rious war.” Such scenes »7e nearly always failares, and we had often wish- 
ed ourselves at such exhibitions transported back to the time of Shakspeare’s 
days, when the stage accessories left nearly all to the imagination of the 
spectator. Sir Philip Sidney writing of the accessories of the stage in those 
days says—speaking of the representation of battles on the state—“while 
in the meantime, two armies fly in, represented with fuur swords and buck- 
lers, and then, what hard heart will not conceive it for a pitched field.” 
But the opening scene of the fifth act setthe matter at rest. The scene 
represented a landscape “ aear Tamworth bridge” a beautiful soft pietare 
of English scenery—over the bridge the army of Richard enters—old Eng- 
lish long bowmen, Norman cross bowmen, with their cumbrous shields— 
billmen—soldiers with steel battle-axes—Nobles with emblazoned surcoats 
—and banners bearing the emblem of St. George and other appropriate de- 
vices. These were grouped in most picturesque order on the bridge and 
foreground, as in fatigued by a heavy march, but are roused into spirit and 
life by Richmond’s stirring address—a heavtiful arrangement that told with 
great effect. The next scene is a “ distant view of the village of Boswell,” 
the famous windmill occupying the fore ground—here Richard and his ar- 
my appear, surpassing in number and richness of appointments the follow- 
ersof Richmond. Mr. Kean was magnificently attired in gold armour, with 
a surcoat emblazoned with the roya! arms of England. The noblemen in 
his suite, similarly attired, their surcoats bearing the appropriate heraldic 
devices belonging to each. The interior of Richmond’s tent, witha distant 
view of the camp, was the next illustration. The setting sun raflecting its 
rays on the winding river and adjacent scenery is extremely wet! done in 
this scene, and the introduction of the prayer by Richmond, previous to re- 
tiring for the night, is a happy thought. Mr. Dyott delivered it with 
beautiful effect. We are brought next to the “outposts of Richard's 
camp,” a fine bold picture—dark, gloomy and effective . The ordnance and 
burning cressets are extremely well executed. The scene is now changed 
to a view of the “ royal rent,” decidedly the most striking scene ip the play- 
The open tent on the left, composed of cloth of gold—the rich banners and 
appointments aroand the camp in the back ground. The four blazing cres- 
sets, shedding their changeful light around the “ flickering stars’’—all con- 
spire to give a life-like reality to this scene, truly imposing, the ghosts too 
in this scene, are no longer incongruous flesh and blood realities, but assure 
a shadowy appearance through the tapestried hangings of the tent. The ef- 
fect is exceedingly fine. 
“ The Great Marsh” brings Richard and his army on, preparatory to the 
battle. The scene is dull and heavy, in accordance with the hour. Great 
effect was given to this scene by the inspiriting manner in which Mr. Dyott 
gave the text —the charge of the army, with loud hurrahs, actually drew loud 
responsive hurrahs from the audience. 
The next scene represented Richard’s camp—a finely-executed picture.— 
The array of the Royal Army in this scene was imposing. Mr. Kean played 
the whole scene ina superior style; and the effect of the final sentence, 
with the thrilling charge of the troops, acted like an electric shock upon the 
audience—creating a perfectfuror. The 19th scene is “ The Battle Field,” 
a spirited and artistical pictare. The 20th, “ Military Post and Standard of 
the Duke of Norfolk.”” The 21st, a faithful view of “‘ Dickon’s Well on the 
Great Marsh.” The last scene of this gorgeous Pageant, represents “ The 
Field of Battle after the action,” with a graphic view of the catmage and de- 
vastation produced by the conflict. We were glad to see that no attempt 
was made to represent the actual contest Richard and Richmond fight sing- 
ly, and the piece closes by a magnificent tableau, produced by the assembling 
of the united armies, and the curtain fell to the loudest shouts of genuine ap- 
probation that perhaps were ever echoed by the walls of Old Drury. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean were compelled to come before the curtain, and return 
their acknowledgments. Mr. Barry was also most deservedly called for, 
but did not appear. Indeed, such was the enthusiasm of the audience that 
we believe the appearance before the curtain of all concerned in the piece, 
would have been agreeable. 
We have not left ourselves space to speak of the acting at length—we 
shall, however, return to the subject next week. All was done by the ac- 
tors to support the lavish expenditure incurred by Mr. Kean and the mana- 
ger—and we sincerely trust that the public will beas liberal in their sup- 
port of this unequalled production—unequalled as far as the dramatic au- 
nals of this country are converned. 
————— — —— 
LPO9%, NOTICE CAMAGHAN AND SOrTMANN, deer coe 
Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claims, Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commus- 
sions for the Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the professios 
enerally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. has for several years prac 
fised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be bappy to nogociats oe eee. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunsw ck, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, of the 
Colonies generaily. : , : : - 
Rene Nepean oF Ny ta tedengg hm agy badede va can [<< fi Wail Street x , 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall,N. ¥.—Bache M’Evers, 


Esq., Cmmission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott Merchant, 51 W il 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 From Street, N. ¥ 025 Sm. 

J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4l 

S. WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 

friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 

+ 23, £5, to any amount, receiva' le in any town in the 

United Kingdem. Also, Bills on Paris, Jamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 

invariably for sale at this Office. , 
BANK OF ENGLAND NoTes, BILLS oF EXCHANGE, Foretcn GoLp AND SILver o! ® 























descriptions, purchased ut the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the ost 
favourable terms. , . » 

CoLLEcTions in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made w 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. 


Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Unior 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. issi pres 
an Securitie rchased and disposed on Commission, by " 
Stocks and other Securities pur¢ S. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st 





in the appropriate costumes, which formed the model for that still worn | a1 uf 
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OREGON. 

From the last Number of the North American Review, just published. 
As this is a grave national question, which has occupied the serious atten- 
tion of the greatest statesmen of England and the United States for more 
than a quarter of a century, some may think that we treat it too lightly.— 
But in all soberness we ask our readers to judge, whether the parallel here 
instituted, though seemingly ludicrous, be not a perfectly fair one,—wheth- 
ex two civilized and Christian nations ought to be upheld in a mode of man- 
aging a dispate with each other, which if two neighbouring farmers were 
to adopt, it is hard to say whether they would subject themselves to more 
ridicule or reprobation from the bystanders. In the name of common sense, 
can persons when banded in a community adopt a code of moral - 
ity and prudence totally unlike that to which they submit as individuals * 
We are not now endeavouring to judge the case by those nice and strict 
principles which some persons think will be fully applicable to the affairs 
of men only when the millenium hus arrived. We throw overboard, for 
the nonce, even all considern‘ions about the sintulness of war, and all ap 
peal to the literal application of the precepts uf the gospel. We ask atten- 
tion only to a fair and sober comparison—made in the very spirit with which 
every prudent merchant, farmer, and manufacturer in the country manages 
his pecuniary concerns—of the value of the article in controversy with the 
probable cost of settling that controversy by an appeal to arms. Proceed- 
ing a little farther, an examination of the arguments offered on both sides 
of the dispute may afford grounds for believing, that this is a question above 
all others to be determined by compromise, that it is impovsible in the na- 
ture of things for the one party to be absolutely in the right and the other 
absolately in the wrong, but that all the principles of international law 
which are applicable to the case will make out at the best a title for either 
party toa territory the limits of which are absolutely indeterminate ; in oth- 
er words, a claim to the whole of Oregon cannot be supported, even in ap- 
pearance, otherwise than by an appeal to the right of the strongest. 

Our readers need not be alarmed ; we are not going to inflict upon them 
a view of the entire matter in dispute, or a summary of the facts and argu 
ments alleged on both sides. The matter has already been pretty fully dis- 
cussed in our pages, aud the public have more lately had quite enough of it 
in state papers, political harangues, magazine articles, and the newspapers, 
Fortunately for us, then, we may take for granted a general acquaintance 
with the grounds of the controversy, and only brief and incidental allusion 
need be made to arguments now worn entirely threadbare. The only point 
which the disputants have nearly forgotten to discuss is the value and ex. 
tent of the territory in dispute ; and as the most ludicrous misstatements and 
exaggerations prevail on this subject, it may be well to investigate it a little 
more closely. We will give but one instance to show the fulsity and silli. 
néss of the reports to which the newspapers give currency upon this topic. 
Within a few weeks, a series of lithographic maps has been published by 
Mr. Hulawa, a person employed in the United States land « ffice in Missouri. 
The first in the series presents a ‘Plan of the Town of Astoria, Oregon 
Territory,’ in which thirty-five or forty great streets and avenues are laid 
down, sixty feet in width, except one, the Broadway of the place, which 
is one hundred and twenty feet broad. References by letters to the mar- 
gin show the spot occupied by the ‘religious institutions,’ the fish-market, 
the custom-house, which is on the site of old Fort Astoria, the public bury- 
ing-ground, and two ‘academies of learning,’—probably colleges, as com- 
mon schools, we suppose, would be beneath the dignity of such a flourish. 
ing place. Captain Wilkes, the commander of the Exploring Expedition, 
being attracted, doub:less, by the great fame of this city in the wilderness, 
paid a visit to it four or five years ago, and describes it as follows :— 

‘ In the morning we had a view of the somewhat famous Asturia, which 
is anything but what I should wish to describe. Half a dozen heyses, 


with as sheds, and a pig-sty ortwo, are all that it can of, and 
even these appear to be rapidly pong. to decay. The Company pay lit- 
tle regard to it, and the idea of holding or improving it as a post has 


long since been given up.’ Exploring Expedinon, Vol. iv., p. 320. 

Mr, Farnham also visited the place in 1839, and gives the following ac- 
count of it: 

‘ Astoria has passed away ; nothing is left of its buildings but an old bat- 
ten cedar dvor ; nothing remaining of its bastions and pickets but a half do- 
zen of the latter, tottering — the underbrush. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company are in possession, and call the post Fort George They Lave erec- 
ted three log buildings, and occapy them with a clerk, who acts as a tele- 
graph-keeper of events at the mouth of the river.’ 

As it is still in possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the recent 
emigrants from the United States, instead of directing their steps thither, 
have all established themselves in the valley of the Willamette, far to the 
south, it is quite certain that the place has made progress only in decay 
since Wilkes’s departure. After this, who will say that Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s account of the city of Eden is a caricature ? 

The country of Oregon, lying between the Rocky mountains and the Pa- 
cific Ocean, is bounded on the south by the parallel of 42° of latitude, and 
on the north by the parallel of 54° 40’. Ona rough estimate, therefore 
it occupies a space of about thirteen degrees of latitude, and fifteen of longi. 
tude, reckoning from the meridian of 110° to that of 125° west from Green- 
wich. Besides the great range of the Rocky mountains, forming its eas- 
tern boundary, there are two other chains of mountains, one called the Far- 
West, or the Cascade range, aud the other the Blue mountains, which run 
through the country from north to south, and separate it into three great di- 
visions, differing from each other by marked peculiarities of soil and cli- 
mate ; these may be denominated for convenience as Western, Middle, and 

Eastern Oregon. The Far-West mountains, being, as the name implies, the 
westernmost chain, run northward at a distance of one hundred or one hun. 
dred and twenty miles from the Pacific coast. ‘About one hundred and 
fifty miles east of the Far-West mountains,’ says Mr. Greenhow, ‘is anoth- 
er chain called the Blue mouatains, stretching from the Snowy mountains 
northward to the forty-seventh degree of latitude, and forming the western 
wall of the valley of the Lewis, the great southern braach of the Colum- 
bia.’ 

To show what are the capacities of the country for agriculture and com- 
merce, and what encouragements generally it offers for emigrants, we will 
begiu with Eastern Oregun, which lies between the Blue and the Rocky 
mountains. A short quotation from Mr. Greenhow, whose work is a very 
convenient and faithful summary of all the accessible information upon this 
subject, will place in a very clear light the true character of this region.— 
His testimony, it may be observed, is unimpeachable, when used for this 
purpose, as the sole object of his book is to defend the American claim, and 
to advocate the retention of the country by the United States. 

‘The country between the Blue mountains and the Rocky mountains ap- 

ars to be, except in a very few, small, detached spots, absolutely unin- 

abitable by those who depend on agriculture fur subsistence. It is, in 
fact, a collection of bare, rocky mountain chains, separaved by deep gorges, 

tarough which flow the streams produced by the melting of the snows on 
tae summits; for in the lower grounds rain seldom falls at any time. On 
tne borders of the Lewis, and of some of the streams falling into it, are val 

levs and prairies, producing grass for cattle ; but all the attempts to culti- 
vate the esculent vegetables have failed, chiefly, as it is believed, from the 
great difference in the temperature between the day and the succeedin 

night, especially in the summer, which is commonly not less than thirty, an 

often exceeds fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer.” North of the 
48th parallel, the climate is less dry, and the bases of the mountains are cov- 

*: Tl Z; ermemeet was seen by Wyeth, at Fort Hall, on the Lewis, near 
the forty-third parallel of latitude, at the freezing pointin the morning, aud 
at pinety-tv.o degrees of Fahrenheit in the middle of a day in Aygust.— 
Frosts occur at this place in nearly every month in the year. 


| ered with wood ; but the tem in most places is too cold for the pro- 
duction of any of the useful grains or garden vegetables.’—pp. 27, 28. 

; This is bad enough, and Middle Oregon, according to the same authority | 
is but little better. Here, the rain never falls from April tc November, and 
even during the remainder of the year, which is called the wet season, the 
rains are neither abundant nor frequent. It is impossible to form settle- 
ments, then, except upon the borders of streams, which are not numerous, 
and the banks of which offer but few attractions in other respects to the 
emigrant. There are but few trees, chiefly samach, cotton-wood, and oth- 
er soft and useless woods. Fuel and buildin g materials can be obtained only 
froma great distance up the north branch of the Columbia, or from the Pacific 
region, by few and difficult passes through the mountains. The soil is very 
unpromising, consisting, in the northern part, generally, of a yellow, sandy 
clay, covered only with grass aud small shrubs. In the valleys farther south 
it is a little better, as there is more vegetable mould, and a few trees are 
found of the species above mentioned. Mr. Greenhow’s conclusion is, “that 
little encouragement is offered for the cultivation of this part of Oregon,” 
though cattle may be pastured to advantage, as grass is abundant. 

We cannot wonder, then, that emigrants from the United States,pass through 
both the regions which we have described, and seek a home only in West. 
ern Oregon. West of the Cascade range is the only portion of this assu- 
med E1 Dorado on the Pacific which can never be inhabited except by hunt- 
ers and theirgame. The extent of this more favoured region is shown by 
a very simple calculation by our author. 

‘The Strait of Fuca, which bounds this region on the north, is in latitude 
48 1-2 de ; and assuming the 42d el as the southern limit of the 
territory, its extreme length is 6 1-2 degrees, or less than 450 miles English. 
Its breadth—that is, the distance between the Pacific shore and the great 
chain of saountains which forms tue eastern bo of this region—does 
not average a hundred miles ; and, by multiplying these two numbers, for, 

‘five thousand square *. miles appears as the superficial extent of 

@ westernmost region of Oregon. It has, however, been gravely asserted 
and repeated on the floor of the Congress of the Uniled States, that the val- 
ley of the Willamette, which is but an inconsiderable portion of this region, 
contains not less than sizty thousand square miles of the finest land; and 
many other assertions, equally extravagant, have been made, and are believ- 
ed, respecting the vast extent of land in the country of the Columbia, swperi- 
or in quality to any in the United States.’—p. 26. 

Western Oregon, then, is rather larger than the State of Pennsylvania, but 
it is much less fertile. Mr. Greenhow says that only a small portion of it 
‘not exceeding an eighth, is fit for cultivation.’ We learn, further, tha; 
the country cannot be made very productive without artificial irrigation, 
which is practicable only in a few places. Very little raia falls from April 
to November, but it is violent and almost constant during the remaining 
months. Dr. White, who has recently returned to the United States 
from tho valley of the Willamette, after 4 residence there for two or three 
years, states that it rains there constantly for three months out of the year 
Indian corn, it is admitted, doés not succeed in any part of Oregon, from 
the want of rain during the summer. The valley of the Willamette, a river 
which runs a little west of north, and empties mto the Columbia, is far the 
most valuable part of this region for agricultural purposes ; and here near- 
ly all the emigrants from the United States have established themselves.— 
According to Mr. Farnham, the habitable portion of this valley is about 
150 miles long, anid 60 broad. Wheat may be raised here to the extent of 
20 or 30 bushels tothe acre, and other grains and vegetables, though with 
some difficulty, owing to the constant droughts of sammer. The winters, 
of course, are wet, stormy, and uncomfortable ; though this valley be the 
Eden of Oregon, it is certainly a most cheerless place for a residence. 

But whatever may be the climate and fertility of this part of Western Or- 
egon, lying south of the Columbia, there is luckily but little dispute about 
the ownership of it. In all the negotiations upon the subject, Great Britain 
has constantly offered to cede t6 the United States the whole region south 
of the Columbia. North of this river, and south of the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude, which on four occasions, and by three several administrations, has been 
offered by this country as{the northern limit of its possessions, lies the only 
territory really in dispute between the two powers. It comprises the 
northern and least valuable moiety both of Western and Middle Oregon.— 
It is bounded on the south and east by the Columbia river, the mouth of 
which is in latitude 46° 19’, and on the west by the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
and the Pacific Ocean. By arough estimate, it appears a little larger than 
the State of New York. To give an idea of its value for agricultural purpo- 
ses, we shall merely string a few extracts from the work of Mr. Farnham,* 
a most earnest advocate of the instant assertion of our claim to the whole of 
Oregon, and from the report of Captain Wilkes, made after the examination 
of the country by the Exploring Expedition. Of the eastern half of this ‘ dis- 
puted territory,’ which belongs to what we have designated as Middle Ore- 
gon, Mr. Farnham says :— 

‘It is a broken plain, partially covered with the short and bunch grasses, 
bnt so destitute of water that only a small portion of it can be depastured. 
The easternand middle portions of it are destitute of timber,—a mere sun- 
burnt waste. The northern part hes a few wooded hills and streams, and 
prairie valle s. Among the lower hills of the President’s Range [the Far- 
West mountains], too, there are considerable pine and fir forests, and rather 
extensive prairies, watered by small mountain streams. But nine-tenths of 
the whole surface of this part of Oregon is a worthless desert.’—T'ra- 
vels, p. 99. 

Of the other half of this territory, belonging to Western Oregon, the same 
writer observes :— 

‘It is thickly covered with pines, cedars, and firs of extraordinary size; 
and beneath these, with a growth of brush and brambles that defy the most 
vigorous foot to penetrate them. There are, indeed, along the banks of the 
Columbia strips of prairie varying from a few rods to three miles in width, 
and often several miles in length; and even amidst the forests are found a 
few open spaces. The banks of the Cowelitz, too, are denuded of timber 
for 40 miles; and around the Straits of Fuca and Puget’s sound are large 
tracts of open country. But the whole tract lying within the boundaries 
just defined is of little value except for its timber. The forests are so hea- 
vy andso matted with brambles, as to require the arm ofa Hercules to clear 
a farm of a hundred acres in a lifetime; and the mass of timber is so great 
that an attempt to subdue it by girdiing would result in the production of 
another forest before the ground could be disencumbered of what was thus 
killed. The small prairies en the woods are covered with wild grasses, 
and are usefulas pastures. The soi! of these, like that of the timbered portions, 
is a vegetable mould, $ or 10 inches in thickness, resting on a stratum of 
hard biueclay and gravel. The valley of the Cowelitz is r—the soil, 
thin, loose, and much washed, can be used as pasture grounds for 30 miles 
up the stream. At about that distance some tracts of fine land eceur. The 
prairies on the banks of the Columbia would be valuable land for agricultu- 
ral purposes, if they were not generally aperresn br the freshets in June— 
the month of all the year when crops are most injured by such an occurrence. 
And it is impossible to dyke out the water; for the soil rests upon an im- 
mense bed of gravel and quicksand, through which it will leak in spite of 
such obstructions.’—p. 99 

We have room to copy only a few detached sentences from Capt. Wilkes 
report: 

‘ There is no part on this coast where a settlement could be formed be- 
tween Frazer’s river, or 49° north, and the northern boundary of 54° 40’ 
nerth, that would be able to supply itsown wants. The interior of this 
portion of the territory is traversed by the three ranges of mountains, 
with the several rivers which take their rise in them, and is srobably une- 
qualled for its raggedness, and, from all accounts incapable of anything like 
sultivation.’ 
ac The first section [ Western Oregou], for the most part, is a well timbered 
country ; it is intersected with the spurs or offsets from the Cascade moun- 
tains, which render its surface much broken; these are covered with a dense 
forest. Ltis well watered, and communication between te northern, south- 
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ern, and middle parts is difficalt, on account of ,the various rivers, spars of 


Ot Middle Oregon. he says, ‘From the great and frequent changes in its 

, it is totally unfit for agriculture, but is well supplied with game 

ot | kinds that are found in the country. The southern part of this sec- 

tion is destitute of timber or wood, unless the worm wood (artimesia) may 
be so called. To the northward of 49° it is covered with forests.’ 

‘ The rivers of this territory afford no f ing properties to the soil, but 
on the | ave destitute of all substances The c of the great 
rivers 16 peculiar,—rapid and sunken mach below the level of the country, 
with perpendicalar banks. Indeed, they are, as it were, in trenches, it be- 


ing ly difficult to get at the water i many places, owing to the 
otto baeiie walls; and during the H a they are in laces confined 
by dalles, which back the water some distance, islands and 


tracts of low prairie, giving the 

‘ The country bordering the umbia, above the Dalles, to the north and 
south of the river, is the poorest in the territory, and has no doubt led many 
to look upon the middle section as perfectly useless to man.’ 

That the American settlers in the most promising part of Oregon can raise 
enough from the soil for the supply of their own wants is Very uncertain; 
but it is impossible that they should ever become rich, owing to the want 
ofa market. Of what use is it to raise more grain than they need for them- 
selves, when they are separated from the United States by a desert two 
thousand miles broad, and from any other customers by thousands of leagues 
of ocean passage, to say nothing of the difficulty of reaching the seacoast, 
caused by the numerous falls and sandbanks which obstruct the navigation 
of the rivers? The mouth of the Columbia is closed by a bar which makes 
ingress and egress impossible for three-fourths of the year, and very dan- 
gerous at any other period. When inside of the bar, vessels may ascend, 
though by an intricate and shifting channel, nearly to the foot of the Cas- 
cades, a distance of 120 miles from the Pacific ; above this place, the river 
can be navigated only by batteaux. which must be frequently unloaded, 
and the lading carried over long and difficult portages. ‘Of the two great 
branches of the Columbia,’ says Mr. Greenhow, ‘and the streams which 
fal} into them, scarcely auy portion is navigable by the smallest vessels for 
more than thirty or forty miles continuously.’ The immediate neighbours 
of the settlers are too few or too poor to buy of them. During aseason or 
two they sold some wheat to the agents and factors of the Hudson's Bay 
Company; but these persons, not more than seven hundred in number, are 
now supported by the produce of their own farms. The Californians are 
too poor to buy of them, even if they needed farther supplies ; and the Rus- 
sians are too far to the north, and too moderate in their demands, to be pro- 
fitable customers to a colony of any magnitude. Their isolated position 
not only makes it difficult for the colonists to sell their own products, but 
much enhances the cost of those necessaries which must be imported.— 
Cloths, groceries, and iron ware must be bought at extravagant prices. 

A few extracts from Captain Wilkes’s Narrative will confirm these state- 
ments, and throw farther light upon the condition of the settlers in Oregon. 

‘ For some years previous to our arrival, the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
not been able to meet their wants, and at the same time falfil their contracts 
with the Russians. They were obliged to purchase from the settlers in 
the territory, as well as send to California, to procure the requisite quantity 
of agricultural products. A demand was censequently created for wheat, 
and all that could be raised in the Willamette settlements was bought for 
six shillings (75 cents) a bushel, and paid for in drafts on their stores ia 
goods, at fifty per cent advance on the first London cost. This gave an en- 
couragement to the small farmers, that was fated to meet with grievous dis- 
appointment the next season ; for the Company was able not only to meet 
their own wants, but had, besides, a surplus. The prices con uently 
would be merely nominal, unless raised by the influx of new settlers,— 
Whether the latter cause had any effect in creating a market, I know not; 
but I understand that in 1842 some of the settlers fed their horses upon their 
Jinest wheat.”—Narrative, Vol. 1v., p. 308. pe eee A ti 

During W. ilkes’s stay at Vancouver, he met three out of a party of eight 
young Americans, who wished to leave the country, but could do so ‘ouly 
by building a vessel for themselves ; and they were actually engaged at this 
task on an island im the Willamette. One of their causes of dissatisfaction 
was, that there were no young women in the colony to marry, except 
squaws or half-breeds Wilkes afterwards visited them at their ship-yard 
on the island. 

‘On landing, we were introduced to them all. They had reached the 
Oregon country by crossing the Rocky mountains a year before, and work- 
ed on the Willamette, where they first am to settle themselves; but 
they found that that was out of the question, as there was little or no pros- 
pect of their being contented, and they were now bent upon leaving the 
country at all hazards. rey one. with whom I spoke gave them a 
character, except one, and I found that, shortly after my visit, he had 
turned out of the partnership. The vessel they were building was a small 
schooner. One of their namber having served a short time in a ship-yard 
in the United States, the rest were employed as his assistants, cutting ites 


and preparing the plank, which they procured fromthe cedar 1 the banks 
of the river. 


‘I tried to dissuade these young men from making their voyage; for 1 
found, on conversing with them, that not one of them knew any thing about 
the proact a vessel or navigation. I therefore knew how great eague 
they would experience on the voyage even to California, whither they in- 
tended to go, with the intention of taking sea-otter by the way on the coast 
of Oregon. After ‘their arrival at San Francisco, it was their plan to sell 
their vessel and cargo, if they were fortunate enough to obtain auy, or if not 
to go down the coast further, when they would cross over the country, and 
return by the way of Mexico or Texas.’—.0. 

Speaking of the Willamette valley, Wilkes observes, — 

‘ There is one objection to its ever becoming a large settlement, in eon. 
sequence of the ae. of the navigation of its rivers in the dry seasdn | 
which renders it difficalt to get to a market, as well as to receive supplies. * 

We add one other extract from his observations while in this region. 

‘ The next farm I ped at was that of Mr. Walker; who came from 
Missoari, with all his family, last year; he did not like the country, and 
wished to go to California by the first opportunity. His principal objection, 
he told me, was to the climate, which was too wet for business. e said 
that the land was good, but euly for crops of small grain, which there is no 
market for, nor is there a probability of one for some time. Indian corn 
cannot be raised ; it was, however, a first rate grazing country. He was a 
good specimen of a borderman, and appeared to think nothing of a change 
of domicile, although be is much past the middle age. with grown up sons 
and daughters around him. He intended to go to California, and if the 
country did not please him, he would travel home by way of Mexico. His 
family consisted of eight or ten persons.’-—Jd. 

The information which we have here attempted to bring together may be 
very briefly summed up. Of the whole territory of Oregon, there is but one 
district, and that not much larger than Pennsylvania, which is habitable ex- 
cept by hunters and Indians, and not more than an eighth part even of this 
district is arable land. The region actually in dispute contains at the utmost. 
but one half of this improvable ground, and in addition to it an arid and 
rugged waste on which any considerable colouization is impossible. Pareh- 
ed with drought for nearly three fourths of the year, and drenched with rains 
fur the remainder ot the time, the soil and climate alike must baffle what ex. 
perience the farmer may have gained in more favoured regions, and prove a 
sore trial to any cotistitutions not inured to such peculiar seasons. | Isolated 
in position, with almost insurmountable obstacles to internal communication. 
the merchant can expect as little from the country as the agriculurist. In 
fine, it is hardly too much to say, that what Siberia is to Rassia, Oregon is 
to the United States. The road thither is equally long and wearisome, and 
even less cheered by the sight of human habitations, though in the one case 
it is trodden only by the free back woodsman and the sturdy emigrant, and 


of extensive lakes.’ 


in the other by the condemned exile who ‘drags at each remove a 
lengthening chain.’ The winter on the Columbia, indeed, is nct of such iron 
severity as in the north of Asia, bu the accounts would lead us to suppose 


that it is almost eqaally cheerless. Magnificent improvements in Oregon 





are vaguely talked of; but the projects are such as befit the excited imagina- 
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tions of men who leave comfor'able homes for such distant and dreary 
wilds. The India and China trade, it is thought, may be made to take this 
direction ; and so it may, when one crackbrained projector's favourite 
scheme shall be accomplished, and a railroad completed, two thousand miles 
long, over sterile plains and rugged mountains. As yet, the wayfarer on that 
dreary path can hardiy convey evough with him for his own sustenance.— 
Out of the last caravan of whose arrival in Oregon we have notice, seven 
persons died of hardships on the way. The rest were permittted to enter 
that promised land, from which, as we have seen, some of the disappointed 
emigrants were flitting three years ago to such refuge as a Mexican govern- 
ament was likely to afford them. 

' We would not exaggerate the unfavourable aspect of the Oregon territory, 
nor deny the possibility of its becoming, at some future day, the seat of a 
flourishing colony, if not of a populous and independent state. But the 
founders of it will deserve in no ordinary measure the gratitude of their pos- 
terity ; the days of ease and plenty will assuredly find them in their graves. 
Anglo-Saxon enterprise can accomplish anything, and its especial vocation 
seems to lie in subduing the wilderness. Oar fathers were not appalled by 
the grin aspect of the rock and ice-bound shores of New England, nor by 
its meagre soil and rugged surface. But they were sustained by other and 
higher motives than a mere love of rcaming, or a backwoodsman’s pining 
for the wilderness. Impelled by cunscience and a sense of religious obliga- 
tion, they sought a region which they would otherwise gladly have left to 
its original possessors. Had their motives been less pure and elevated, their 
success might have been less signal. As it was, their grain of mustard-seed 
shot up into a lofty tree, while the gold-hunting colonists of the more favour- 
ed South perished of starvation Above all, they counted the cost like pru- 
dent men, and braved only those hardships and dangers which they had 
foreseen and were prepared for. In what respects the modern settlers of 
Oregon have followed their example, we leave others to determine, and to 
draw thence, if they can, an augury of good, wherewith to cheer an enter- 
prise certainly surrounded with no unequal measure of suffering and priva- 
tion, The marvellous rapidity and ease with which the colonization of the 
great Mississippi valley has been effected, though held by many to fore- 
shadow the history of future states upon the Pacific, certainly afford no true 
ground of encouragement, as the parallel between the two cases entirely 
fails. Nature has been as lavish of her bounties to our great western valley 
as she is niggardly to the region drained by the Columbia and its branches. 

The truth is, the extravagant notions entertained of Oregon have been 
nourished by the very cause which should have made men suspicious of all 
stories respecting it, and have entirely checked the tide of emigration that 

s flowing thither. We mean the dispute respecting the ownersbip of the 
territory. Politicians and diplomatists, to make their services appear more 
meritorious, have striven to put a higher value upon the title they were de- 
fending. Butfor this reason, we should have heard little about the fertility 
of Oregon, the beauty of its climate, the ease of communicating with it, or 
its importance for commercial purposes. The statesman’s shortest and sur- 
est road to popularity nowadays cousists in an affected zeal and watchfulness 
for the interests of our country in its foreign relations. There is no risk 
here of offending one portion of the sovereign people while seeking to 
please another. There is no divergence, no contrariety, of interests here 
to care for ; if but few are directly interested in the prosecution of a claim 
against France or England, none are injured by it. The good-will that is 
thus conciliated is all clear gain. Not one in ten thousand of our vast popu- 
lation would be immediately affected by the successful assertion of our claim 
to the whole of Oregon. To the vast majority of our people the matter is 
one of perfect indifference, except so far as it is linked with the interests of 
a party. But to this party it is of vital importance. Hence the warmth and 
jealousy of each other which politicians manifest in combating the preten- 
sions of a foreign power. One party makes a merit of having secured so 
much territory by a successful negotiation, as in the case of the Ashburton 
treaty ; and the other party imputes to it as a fault that it did not obtain 
more. Lord Palmerston attacks Sir Robert Peel because Great Britain sur- 
rendered.so much by that treaty ; Mr. Benton attacks Mr. Webster because 
the United States surrendered so much. Both charges cannot be true ; but 
that is of no importance. If similar attacks were not foreseen, the question 
about Oregon might be settled to-morrew. If the two countries are finally 
plunged into a war respecting it, it wili not be because the bulk of the Eng- 
lish or the American people carea straw about the land ; but because the 
dominant party on both sides of the Atlantic wishes to preserve its ascend- 
ency over its gpponents. In its inception and fundamental character, it 
will be, as usual, a war not between two nations, but between two politi- 
cal parties. 

We have shown one reason why the value of Oregon has been so ludi- 
crously overestimated. Others may be mentioned, in which the interests of 
a few individuals are more directly concerned. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany wish to preserve their lucrative traffic on the Pacific; by defending 
their country’s title to the territory, they defend their own, and of course 
they will not permit Great Britain to suffer from ignorance of the value of 
the land, its importance to her commercial interests, or the excellence of 
her title to it. On the other hand, the American fur-traders, acting as indi- 
viduals, and finding that they cannot compete with the great capital and 
prudent and concerted action of this English company, would very willingly 
see it driven entirely off the ground. Of course, they maintain that the 
American title is indisputable, and that compromise or concession must not 
be thought of. To allow the English a footing anywhere upon the territory 
would be still to allow a competition against which they have no chance ; 
they might as well allow them the whole. A right to navigate the whole 
ofthe Columbia has repeatedly been offered to the Americans; but this is 
not enough ; they must exclude the English from this navigation, so that the 
company cannot get its furs to market, and may thus be driven entirely 
from the field. Here is the real bone of contention, and not the value of 
ihe land lying between the Columbia and the 49th parallel. The right to 
navigate this river and the preservation of afew posts on its right bank are 
essential to the very existence of this company on the Pacific. To surren- 
der these would be to give up all, for they would be immediately compell- 
ed to abandon the whole. They occupy the ground now only for the sake 
of the fur trade ; not one English emigrant has gone there, or is likely to go 
there, to make a permanent home. If they could not get their furs to mar- 
ket by the river, they would not care if the whole of Oregoa were imme- 
diately ceded to the United States. Any offer of compromise, then, which 
goes toexclade them from the river and from a few necessary stations on 
its bank, is sure to be instantly rejected. 

The American settlers in Oregon, as well as the fur-traders, have their 
peculiar reasons for claiming the whole territory. If the English are en- 
tirely driven out, some well selected stations must be abandoned, and the 
improved fields, of course, must fall to the first claimant. The English resi- 
dents do not profess to be land-owners, but mere occupants, or tenants for 
2 time; if dispossessed, on the ground of their sovereign’s defect of title, 
these lands, the most valuable in the territory, must revert to the United 
States, and come under the operation of our bounty acts and preemption 
laws, Some good location may be chosenamong them. Such motives and 
conduct may appear but indifferently honest ; but it is the law of the back - 

woods, and both English and American emigrants invariably act upon it. 
In colonizing a wilderness—at the antipodes of the civilized world it may 
be—there is no difficulty about land-titles ; the first oceupant is the owner, 
anless the government at home fails to maintain his right to come there at 
all; in which case, his farm must go to the first claimant from the rival na- 
tion, and he must look to his own sovereign for an indemnity. Besides, the 
American settlers would fain have a monopoly in the sale of agricultural 
products ; the markets being necessarily very small, they think there is more 








reason that they should have the whole of it. Here, as in the case of the 
fur-trade, it is found that English competition is too powerful for them.— 
Their object, of course, is to get rid of it entirely, which can be done only 
by claiming the whole of Oregon. 

A memoria) from the American inhabitants of this territory, presented to 
Congress a few weeks since, places in a clear light the disadvantages of 
their position, and the impossibility of maintaining themselves there except 
by aid from our government against both the hostilities of the Indians and 
the powerful rivalry ofthe Company. Considering the numerous causes of 
dispute and collision between the subjects of the two nations in this remote 
region, it is very honourable to them both that they hold the following 
language :—‘ We, the citizens of the United States, have had no cause to 
complain either of exactions or oppression at the hands of the subjects of 
Great Britain : on the contrary, it is but just to say that their conduct to- 
wards us has been most friendly, liberal, and philanthropic.’ A short ex- 
tract from this memorial will confirm many of our previous statements. 


‘Your memorialists would further call the attention of your hononrable 
body to the fact, that, as citizens of the United States, we labour under the 
greatest commercial disadvantages; we have neither ships of war, nor of 
commerce, nor any navigation of the rivers of the interior, and for want of 
adequate protection, no private capitalist among us can establish a success- 
ful competition with a wealthy powerlal company, possessing all the 
appliances of commerce, and all the influence over the natives by an early. 
establishment among them. We are therefore dependent for a market for 
a large and increasing surplus, and for nearly all our supplies, upon a single 
company, which holds the market under its control.’ 


Since 1818, Oregon has been held under a convention, avowedly tempo- 
rary in its nature, which provides that the whole country, with its rivers, 
bays, and harbours, shall remain free and open to the vessels and subjects 
of both powers, without prejudice to the claims of either to the entire and 
exclusive sovereignty of the territory. Had it not been for the absurdly 
exaggerated statements of its value, to which the circumstances that we have 
mentioned have given currency in this country, the land might have re- 
mained under this treaty of joint occupancy for a century to come. Offer- 
ing some facilities for trade in fur and fish, but hardly any for permanent 
settlement, both nations might have made free use of it for traffic, in open 
and manly competition with each other, and have left the land to its only 
proper owners, a few thousand miserably degraded Indians, who derive a 
wretched subsistance from it. But the evil is now done; these false re- 
ports, disseminated for political purposes, or to answer the private ends of a 
few persons, have caused an American colony to be established there, and 
the dominant party in the United States is so deeply pledged to support it 
by claiming the whole territory for its use, that a compromise seems hardly 
practicable. On the other hand, Great Britain is bound in honour not to 
recede so far as to sacrifice the interests of her subjects in that region. The 
faith of the government is pledged to support the Hudson's Bay Company 
in its present location. That company is established in Oregon, relying on 
jts charter from the crown, and on the Nootka convention which England 
wrested from Spain in 1790 by an expensive armament and a threat of in- 
stant war. We have seen that the navigation of the Columbia and a posi- 
tion on its right bank are essential to the very existence of the company on 
the Pacific ; thus much, therefore, the government cannot grant away. In 
the able and temperate letter of the British negociator, Mr. Pakenham, to 
our Secretary of State, dated September 12, 1844, it is very distinctly inti_ 
mated that England cares not for the ownership of the territory in dispute 
—she is too wise for that—but is compelled to regard her public faith as 
pledged to the maintenance of the company in its present position. 


‘ It must be obvious to every impartial investigator of the subject, that, im 
adhering to the line of the Columbia, Great Britain is not influenced by 
motives of ambition with reference to extent of territory, but by considera- 
tions of utility, not to say necessity, which cannot be lost sight of, and for 
which allowance ought to be made, in an arrangement professing to be bas- 
ed on considerations of mutual convenience and advantage.’ 


In conformity with this view of the case, the leaders of the two great 

parties in England, Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, have formally 
declared in Parliament, that Great Britain has rights in Oregon which must 
be maintained at all hazards; and this declaration has been supported with 
the greatest unanimity by the voice of parliament and the public press. If 
the United States, then, insist upon the whole of their claim, war is inevita- 
table. Nor is the danger very remote; it is at hand, even at our doors,— 
Congress will probably pass a law at the present session for establishing a 
territorial government in Oregon, and giving the stipulated year’s notice of 
the expiration of the’ convention for joint occupancy. At the end of this 
year, even if neither power shou!d be made enough to anticipate the issue, 
collision between their respective tribunals in the territory, if not directly 
betweeu the people, is inevitable ; and this, multiplying the causes of dispute 
and exasperating the parties, must be followed by war. By a regard for 
the peace of the world, then, and for the vital interests of the millions of 
people whose welfare is solemnly committed by God to their charge, the 
two governments are earnestly invited to instant action and the exercise of 
megnanimity in settling the dispute. 
It may seem idle to discuss the merits of their respective titles, when it 
is evident that the parties cannot recede. It is useless to stand fencing with 
arguments, when every body can see that the affair must ultimately be de- 
cided by considerations of a totally different character. We have been ar- 
guing the question for thirty years, and stand precisely where we did when 
the discussion commenced. The resources of logic, then, are exhausted, 
even if it were possible that logic should ever settle a national dispute. We 
confess, that all the recent negociations about Oregon seem to us very much 
like asolemn mummery. A series of well known facts, musty inferences, 
and venerable arguments are gravely adduced on both sides ; each party re- 
peais its conviction that it is entirely in the right, and its opponent is entire- 
ly wrong; reciprocal propositions for compromise, which had been made 
and rejected several times before, are again made and rejected; and the 
plenipotentiaries—so called because nothing is left to their power or discre- 
tion—then separate, repeating to each other ‘ the assurances of their distin- 
guished consideration,’ and leaving the matter precisely where it was be- 
fore. Such conduct may be very proper for diplomatists, but it would be 
called very silly for children. We shall try not to retread this beaten ground, 
but merely to show that both titles are necessarily imperfect, owing to the 
entire indefiniteness of all the principles of international law which are ap- 
plicable to the subject, and to the contradictory character of the historical 
precedents which are adduced; and that this position would hold, even if 
all the assumed facts, many of which are disputed, were indubitable. 

To prevent misapprehension, we may as well repeat here the opinion that 
has often been expressed, and, as we think, proved, in our pages, that the 
United States title, though imperfect, is the better of the two. In fact, Great 
Britain has admitted by implication as much as this ; for, while this country 
asserts its exclusive ownership of Oregon, she has expressly, in several offi- 
cial communications, limited her claim to a right of joint occupancy of the 
territory with the United States, leaving the question of absolute dominion 
in abeyance. Thus, in the statement made by Messrs. Huskisson and ad- 
dington, the British plenipotentiaries, to Mr. Gallatin, in 1827, it is said :— 
‘ Great Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over any portion of the terri- 
tory on the Pacific between the forty-second and the forty-ninth parallels of 
latitude ; her present claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, is 
limited to a right of joint occupancy in common with other states, leaving 
the right of exclusive dominion in abeyance, and her pretensions tend to the 
mere maintenance of her own rights in resistance to the exclusive charac- 
ter of the pretensions of the United States.’ Similar language was held in 
Mr. Pakenham’s letter to Mr. Calhoun in September, 1844. This right of 
joint occupancy of the whole she is willing to exchange for an absolute title 
toa patt. Her position, therefore, isa defensive one with regard to the 










enjoyed ever since 1818, though by express agreement this possession is not 
to be constructed in derogation of our claim. The only definition or restric- 
tion of this right of ‘joint occupancy’ (except by the convention of 1818, 





| which may be terminated at a year’s notice) is to be sought for in the treaty 


on which the right itself is founded, namely, the convention with Spain in 
1790, accurding to which, so far as we can see, the United States may goon 
forming settlements, aud colonizing the whole of Oregon, except ‘ the places 
already occupied’ by the British. At present, this occupation cannot be 
construed to extend beyond a few forts and stations, and the cultivated 
fields in their immediate vicinity. If the whole of her claim were admitted, 
then, she would retain these, together with a right of navigating the rivers, 
frequenting the harbours, and having free access to all our settlements. On 
the other hand, our position is an offensive one. Supposing the conventiun 
of 1818 terminated after due notice, the only question would be, not wheth- 
er we could retain the land now held by our emigrants, or whether we 
could continue forming settlements in any part of the territory that we lik- 
ed; for to do both these things would be our undisputed privilege ; bat 
whether we should go to war for the sake of driving the English out of the 
very slight hold which they have now upon Oregon. The United States 
might even organize a territorial government, and protect ils colony by the 
presence of troops against the Indians, without trenching upon the assumed 
rights of the English. Whether it would be prudent to leave these isolated 
British posts in the midst of the American colony with its increased numbers 
is another question. 

The positive side of the British title may be very quickly discussed ; it 
rests entirely on the Nootka convention of 1790. Up to that period, Eng- 
land and Spain were the only powers that had any claims to the possession 
of the North Pacific coast. The conflict of their respective claims was put at 
rest by the convention which Spain was bullied into making in this year, 
by the threat of awar which she was not prepared for. While England by 
this instrument limited the rights of her opponent in the territory, she also 
restricted her own. It was stipulated, that ‘ the respective subjects of the 
contracting parties should not be molested in navigating or carrying on ther 
fisheries in the Pacific Ocean or in the South Seas, or in landing on the 
coasts of those seas, in places not already oceupied, for the purpose of car- 
rying on their commerce with the natives of the country, or of making set- 
tlements there.’ It was further stipulated, that, whatever settlements might 
be made there by the subjects one power the subjects of the other power 
should have ‘free access’ to them. 

By this treaty, both Spain and England consented to forego all their 
previous claims and rights,—founded on alleged prior discoveries, contiguity 
of territory, or any other basis,—for the sake of this mutual guaranty of joint 
occupation. All antecedent pretensions were merged in this treaty, and it 
is mere impertinence or irrelevancy in either party to go behind it for the 
purpose of inquiring what previous acts or circumstances empowered them 
to make it, or whether its provisions ought to have been more liberal or 
more stringent on their side. The bargain may have been a hard one,—it 
certainly was, in one sense, for Spain, as we have said, was bullied into mak- 
ing it; but it was still a bargain, concluded under hand and seal, and neither 
party had a right to retract. England in future could assert a right only of 
joint occupancy, not of exclusive dominion or ownership. Spain in future, 
or any country claiming under Spain, could assert only an equal right. As 
no other power then laid any claim to the territory, or protested against 
this mode of dividing it, their respective rights, thus limited and defined, 
were good against the world. 

This is the whole positive side of Great Britain’s pretensions to Oregon; 

the negative side consists in a refutation of the counter pretensions of the 
United States. By the Florida treaty of 1818, Spain made over all her 
right to the Pacific coast north of latitade 42°, whatever it might be, to the 
United States. Of course she could not cede more than she possessed ; she 
ceded it toaded with all the treaty stipulations and restrictions which she 
had made respecting it while it was in her possession. She did not war- 
rant the goods sold; the purchaser took them for better or worse. Was 
Oregon, in 1818, still subject to the Nootka Convention of 1790? England 
maintains that it was, that the treaty wes perpetual, that, as no limitation of 
time is mentioned in it, or even hinted at, it was to last forever. The Uni- 
ted States say thatit was not, that Spain and England went to war with each 
other in 1796, and as war annuls all treaties, that the Nootka convention 
then ceased. Ot course, it ceased during the actual conflict, fagrante bello; 
but did it not revive again of itself when peace was made, whether men- 
tioned in the treaty of peace er not? Here is the real point; here issue 
is joined, and the question can be decided only by an appeal to internation. 
al law and historical precedents. We believe that these leave the question 
still indeterminate, agreements of a certain character necessarily lapsing af- 
ter a war, while others are revived by a peace, though there be no express 
mention of them. In the treaty of Ghent in 1814, it was not thought neces- 
sary to revive and enact over again all the provisions of the treaty of 1733. 
Many of these, of our own force, returned to the s/afus ante bellum. On 
the other hand, the specific enumeration, in many treaties of peace, of cer- 
tain articles and stipulations contained in former treaties which are to be re- 
vived by the action of the later convention, is a strong implication that the 
srticles not enumerated are to be considered as dropped, or destroyed by 
the war. Certain fishing rights were secured to us by the treaty of 1783, 
which the English held to be annulled by the war of 1312, while the Amer- 
cain negotiators maintained that they revived on tbe conclusion of the trea- 
ty of Ghent. In this case the two parties are found in a reversed position 
with respect to each other, each asserting doctrines directly opposed to 
what they now hold respecting the Nootka convention. Here, then, on a 
capital point in the title of either party, we find a doubt resting which can~ 
not be removed. This is fatal to the assertion of a perfect title on either 
side. 
It is also held, that the United States derive a claim from France, founded 
on the purchase of Louisiana from that power in 1803. The unquestioned 
possession of a territory extending to the eastern base of the Rocky moun- 
tains affords some title, it isthought, by contiguity at least, to the owner- 
ship of Oregon on the western side. To this it is repiied, first, that France 
never pretended that Louisiana reached beyond the Rocky mountains; and 
secondly, that the same remark applied to this title which has just beer 
made upon the title obtained from Spain; it is covered by the Nootka con- 
vention. France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 1762; and it was as the ow- 
ner not only of California, but of Louisiana, that Spain signed the convention 
of 1790, which admitted the British to a right of joint occupancy of Ore- 
gon. Spain ceded Louisiana back to France in 1802, but not in such 4 per- 
fect condition as it was when she received it. She returned it burdened 
with the treaty stipulations which she had made while it was in her hands. 
And it was with this incumbrance upon it that the United States purchased 
Louisiana in the following year. 

Having considered the balance of the argument in favour of our preten; 
sions to the whole of Oregon—namely, the rights obtained by purchase from’ 
Spain and France—we now come to the third and only remaining one, which 
is founded on the proceedings and discoveries of our ewn citizens. And 
here one remark is necessary respecting the effect of thus accumulating sev- 
eral distinct titles in the hands of one claimant who has brought them to» 
gether without any firm title. Others say that they mutuaily confirm and 
strengthen each other, and ia case of a division of the land, entitle the pare 
ty owning them, to as many indistinct shares as it possesses claims ; that is} 
thatthe United States in their own right, and in that of France and of Spain, 
ought to have three-fourths of the terrilory, while,Great Britain, resting on- 
ly on its own pretensions, can “demand bat one-fourth. Neither positionis 
correct. The United States, by purchasing the French and Spanish titles, 





United States; she claims no more than what she now possesses, and has 





gain an advantage, though it is one tonly of a negative character, by lesse- 
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ing the number of competitors; the agency of Frenchmen or an 
discovering or settling Oregon, or acquiring possessions bordering ws 
cannot be adduced to weaken our claim, though it may be urged against 
tensions of the English. On the other hand, this union of claims dues 
not directly strengthen our title, for, if either of them be assumed to be 
well founded, our own proper claim disappears entirely ; and conversely, 
if the claim in our own right be good, the French and Spanish titles are 
of no worth. We cannot pile these preteusions one upon another ; their 
force is not cumulative, but disjunctive. Tf Spain actually surveyed the 
coast of Oregon and discovered the mouth of the Colambia in 1774, then 
Capt. Gray in 1792, and Lewis and Clarke in 1805, were only intruders; and 
on the other hand, if the discoveries of Gray, and Lewis and Clarke, makeout a 
perfect right, if their explorations, in fact, can be called discoveries, then 4 
egon was vacant and unappropriated—a mere terra incognita, open to th 
first comer,—down to 1792, and the antecedent claims of France and Spain 
are mere bonentities. We may, it is true, elect the strongest out of the 
three claims, and rest the whole of our title upon that, reserving the other 
two to be urged against the English, and thereby may weaken or break down 
their claim, though without demonstrating our own . 

And this has been the course pursued by the most sagacious of the Ameri- 
can statesmen—not by all of them—in the several negotiations upon the sub- 
ject. They have put in the front the discovery by Gray in 1792, the explo- 
ration by Lewis and Clarke in 1805, and the establishment at Astoria in 1811 
and by so doing they have admitted that the French and Spanish titles were 
invalid or doubtful. This admission, coupled with the force of the Nootka 
convention, ou which we have already commented, leaves no doubt that the 
American claim, so far as it rests on the purchase of Louisiana from France, 
or on the Florida Treaty with Spain, is imperfect. And this, the reader 
should observe, is the only point we are now seeking to establish We do 
not attempt to discuss the English claim, nor even to prove the opinion al- 
ready expressed, that the American title is the better of the two. We would 
show onlf that this title at the best is imperfect, that it does not empower us 
peremptorily todemand the whole of Oregon, and the assertion that it is 
“clear and unquestionable” isan empty vaunt, a mere rhetorical flourish. 
In order to make out our point, it only remains to examine the rights crea- 
ted by the American discoverers and explorers. 

Captain Cook explored the coast of Oregon, though imperfectly, in 1778 
—Meares, a lievtenant in the English navy, formed a tradiug establishment 
at Nootka Sound, in latitude 49 deg., in 1778, and examined the coast for a 
considerable distance quite narrowly in a vain atte find the great riv- 
er—Vancouver surveyed the whole coast very accv / in the years 1792 
—4 a considerable portion of the survey being com; vted before Gray en- 
tered the Columbia. It is now admitted on all hands, that Captain Gray, in 
May 1792, was the first to enter the mouth of the river—Heceta saw the 
mouth in 1775, and entered it as the opening of a river on a map—that 
Gray sailed twelve miles up the stream, and gave toit the name of his ship, 
which it has ever since retained. On information received from him, Van- 
couver immediately sent his lieutenant up the river, who explored it for 
nearly a hundred miles further. Now the whole question is, whether this 
discovery of the Columbia gives the title to the whole region drained by it, 
in spite of the antecedent explorations of the whole coast of that region — 
We must confess a strong doubt whether it does. The mouth of a river is 
bat one point on a coast, though a pretty impertant point, especially if the 
river be large; but the previous accurate determination of a dozen other 
points on the coast may be of at least equal importance. 

Before Gray entered the Columbia, the whole Pacific shore, from the Span- 
ish settlements to a point far beyond the present northern limit ef Oregon, 
was, so to speak, familiarly known both to Spanish and English navigators. 
There was even a current report, probably derived frem Heceta’s voyage, 
that a great river opened to the sea in that vicinity, and Meares had gone iw 
search of it; but the breakers on the dangerous bar at its mouth made him 
think that the coast was continuous, and he could notfind it. Gray Was 
more lucky ; he found the opening, and got in over the bar, though he had 
hard work to get outagain. Under these circumstances we can hardly say 
that he miade a perfectly independent and peculiar discovery, which was 
worth more than all that his predecessors had accomplished. 

Nor isthe principle itself by any means established in international law, 

that the discovery of a river takes rank over all previous discoveries on the 
seacoast, Historical precedents are rather against it. Hudson in the ser- 
vice of the Dutch, discovered the river which bears his name, in 1609, and 
sailed far up the stream ; but the claim of his employers was not allowed to 
hold against the title created by the English by Cabot, who explored the 
whole seacoast nearly a century before. The Dutch dominion was forcibly 
put down, and New Amsterdam was changed into New York. Again, France 
discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, and her subjects were the first to 
sail down the whole length of that mighty stream. But she made good her 
title only to a small tract on the east side of the river; while the English by 
the right of contiguity alone, carried back their settlements upon the whole 
remaining portion of the left bank. The people df the United States, surely, 
are the last persons who ought to complain that the matter was thus adjust- 
ed. Park explored the Niger, and Lander discovered its mouth; but Eng- 
Jand has not yet laid claim to Timbuctoo. in fine, we cannot recollect a 
single instance in which the discovery of a river was held to be a more solid 
basis of title to a territory than the discovery of its coast. The precedents 
are all the other way. 

The expedition of Lewis and Clarke is of no substantive importance in 
creating a title to Oregon. It may assist or confirm antecedent pretensions 
founded on discovery or settlement, because it indicated a purpose of taking 
possession of the land ; but in itself it was no act of discovery or settlement. 
Captain Fremont is now absent ona journey to the hitherto unexplored 
wastes in the interior of California; his party travel by the authority and at 
the expense of the United States, as did Lewis and Clarke, and we anticipate 
that science will profit as much by this expedition as by the former one ; but 
sarely the exploration was not planned by our government in order to cre- 
ate a title to California. Besides, if the expedition in 1805 gave usa right 
to the region drained by the upper branches of the Columbia, then we must 
admit the pretensions of the British, founded on Vanco-ver and Broughton’s 
exploration in 1792, to both banks of the river from the point where Gray's 
ship stopped to another point near the foot of the Cascades ; for Broughton’s 
boat was certainly the first that carried white men over this portion of the 
stream. A division made on this principle would give England what is un- 
questionably the most fertile and valuable portion of Oregon. 

Again, in 1798, Mackenzie, a British subject, coming from the north, pass- 
ed down a considerable portion of Fraser’s river, which opens into the 
straits of Juande Fuca, in latitude 49°, and then, striking off to the west, 
reached the seacoast near the mouth of a river in latitude 52°. He was the 
first white man who explored this region, or passed down this river ; how, 
then, can the United States consistently deny the British claim to the region 
couined by Fraser’s river, or, at any rate, to that portion of it lying north of 
pen? 3 The northernmost branch of the Columbia does not extend above 
52 i it is doubtful even whether it reaches so far. It ig evident, then, that 
the discovery of Gray, and the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, give us no 
claim to the region between 52° and 54° 40’. In the negotiation of 1824, 
— minister, Mr. Rush, expressly admetted even more than this to the Bri- 
ps negotiators, In his official report of the negotiation, addressed to our 

cretary of State, on the 12th of August, 1824, giving the language which 
he used in the conference, Mr. Rush says : 

*I addedthat the United States did not desire to interfere with the actu- 

al settlements of other nations on the northwest coast of America, and that, 
™ regard to those which Great Britain might thave formed above the 51st 


degree of latitude, they would remain, with all such rights of trade with the 


natives, and rights of fishery, as those settlements had enjoyed hitherto.’ 
The claim of our present administration, then, to the whole of Oregon, 
extending up to 54° 40’, is contracted by the direct admission of our own 
government. 

The settlement of Astoria will not detain us long. !t was a mere trading 
establishment, formed for purposes of commerce, and not as a permanent 
abode for men, or as acommencement of a colony. Mr. Forsyth, in a re- 
port to Congress, in 1838, calls it ‘a trading establishment,’ and it has always 
been thus denominated. Now Mr. Gallatin, in the Oregon negotiation in 
1827, not only admitted, but laboured with great earnestness to prove, that 
mere factories established for traffic, and not followed by actual cultiva- 
tion, give no title. The whole basis of his argument is, that only actual co- 
lonies imply exclusive sovereignty. The British formed a trading establish- 
ment at Nootka Sound in 1788; Lieutenant Meares erected a house there, 
cle wed out a shipyard, and built a vessel,—quite as much as was done at 
Astoria. The Spaniards captured the place the next year ; but its restora- 
tion was stipulated in the Nootka convention, and it was restored to Van- 
couver in 1792, though it was immediately abandoned. Thus its history 
affords a curious parallel in every respect to that of Mr. Astor’s establish- 
ment. To dwell upon the settiement of Astoria, then, would be fatal to our 
claim, for it would be an admission that England had a good title to the 
whole region around Nootka Sound, in latitude 49°, four years before Gray 
entered Columbia river. 

We have but one other remark to make upon this subject, bat it is appli- 
cable to all the grounds upon which the American claim to Oregon is sup- 
ported. A disputed title, whether it rests on discovery, settlement, or con- 
tiguity, is entirely indefinite in respect to the limits of the country claimed. 
If the subject of dispute be an island, indeed, of moderate magnitude, then 
discovery or settlemeut of any portion of it constitntes a good title to the 
whole. But when the land in question is only a small part of a vast conti- 
nent, it is impossible to tell where the title ends. Discoveries and settle- 
ments are usually made on the seacoast; how far do they extend inland ?— 
Not, surely, over the whole breadth of the continent. England, indeed, 
tried to establish this doctrine for the benefit of her colonies on the eastern 
coast of North America ; but she was obliged to abandon it, and to limit 
them on the west by tne Mississippi river ; and the principle has been gen- 
erally abandoned. If we now attempt to enforce it, we must in consisten- 
cy demand a belt of country, between 49° and 54° 40’, extending east of 
the Rocky Mountains, through the heart of the British possessions, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. This may seem extravagant; but it is on this principle that 
our whole claim to Oregon rests, so far as it is derived from the possession 
of Louisiana. And the principle may be turned against us; if Louisiana 
gives usa title to the Pacific coastsouth of 49°, the Hudson’s Bay possessions 
give England a title to the same coast north of that parallel. 

Does our claim, then, cover the whole region @rained by the Columbia 
and its tributaries? But this is not the whole of Oregon ; a considerable 
portion of the territory discharges its waters directly into the ocean through 
the Klamet, the Umpqua, the Chickeeles, and the Salmon, or into the straits 
of Juan de Fuca by Fraser’s river. And to the region thus draitied, which 
includes much of the most valuable land in Oregon, the discovery ot Gray, 
the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, and the settlement of Astoria, afford us 
nut the shadow ofa title. 


But enough of this dry discussion of claims, which has been drawn out 
much longer than we intended. We have not sought to disprove the Ame- 
rican title to Oregon, but only to show that it is necessarily qualified, inde- 
terminate, and this has been proved so conclusively, that any statesman who 
shall hereafter declare that this title is perfect and unquestionable will af- 
ford good reason to doubt either his soundness of mind or hiis honesty. That 
the United States have rights in Oregon, equal in every respect to the Bri- 
tish rights, is known by the full and explicit admission of England herself : 
‘wad thus we have all the needed ground for a compromise, and an equita- 
ble division of the territory. Messrs. Huskisson and Addington, in their 
Official statement, made in 1827, which we have already quoted, hold the 
following language :— 

‘ The rights of Great Britain are recorded and defined in the convention 
of 1790; they embrace the right to navigate the waters of these countries, to 
settle in and over any part of them, and to trade with the inhabitants and 
occupiers of the same. These rights have been peaceably exercised ever 
since the date of that convention; that is, for a period of nearly furty years. 
Under that convention, valuable British interests have grown up in those 
countries. It is admitted that the United States possess the same rights, al- 
though they have been exercised by them only in a single instance, and 
have not, since the year 1813, been exercised atall; but beyond these rights 
they possess none.’ 

Great Britain, as we have said, now offers to exchange her partial title to 
the whole for an exclusive title to a part, and only the terms of the division 
remain to be adjusted. The olive-branch is held out ; it remains to be 
seen whether we will reject it, and prefer war. Toone who has not stud- 
ied with some attention the records of our race, so as to be aware into what 
acts of folly and wickedness a country may be plunged by the ambitious and 
self-seeking spirit of its politicians, acting on the inflammable passions of a 
mob, it may seem utterly unworthy of belief, that two great nations should 
go to war with cach other about such worthless possessions. 

—_—_—-___ 


SPEECHES IN CONGRESS. 


[ As our limits do not allow us to give the debatesin full, we select a few 
of the striking points in the speeches of some of the more distinguished 
members. without referring to the order in which they were delivered. ] 


THE ARMY AND OREGON. 


Mr. HARALSON, trom the Committee on Military Affairs, reported a bill 
to provide fur the organization of two regiments of riflemen, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ADAMS said.—This measure now proposed to be referred is one, 
which, for a variety of reasons, is as important as any question which has 
hitherto come, or will hereafter come, before this House for discussion. It 
is difficult to speak on one of the bilis relating to this subject without a re- 
ference to all theothers. For example: this is a bill to raise two regiments 
of riflemen. Now, I find there has been reported in another part of this 
building a bill providing for one regiment of mounted riflemen. The ques- 
tion then presents itselfto me—how are thiese two bills to go together? and 
whether they ought not to be considered together? If but one regiment 
only of mounted riflemen is necessary to be maintained, then it does not fol- 
low that two regiments of unmounted riflemen are needed ; the one bill de- 
pends upon the other. I refer to this merely as an illustration, to show the 
variety of measures which are at the same time in contemplation of the 
House. I find further, in the same bill to which I have just alluded, an ap- 
propriation of dollars, for the expense of any military defences which 
the President may deem necessary on the line of our commanication with 
Oregon. Now tke importance of that provision depends on the sum which 
shall be put into the hands of the President. All I infer from this is, that it 
is contemplated that other expenses (and in my opinion very heavy ones) 
must be considered as concurrent measures with the raising of these regi- 
ments of riflemen. This is not the only measure that will be necessary, and 
therefore it may be doubtful if there is any necessity for wasting the time of 
this House in discussing the question whether these two regiments of rifle- 
men shall be raised, unless the necessity is made apparent for their employ- 
ment. Why, what reason is there that two regiments or one regiment shall 
be raised at this time? We have heretofore gone through some measures 
which presented a prospect of war; we have gone through them, and there 
has been no war. We are at profound peace with all the world. Why, then, 
increase our military establishment? It must be recollected that the spirit 
which prevailed in the House two, three, or four years ago, was very diffe- 
rent as to this matter of increasing ovr milltary force. We who were then 
here veted not only to prevent the increase of our military establishment, 
but we reduced it by very nearly one-third. That was four years ago, when 
the prospect of war was quite as great as now, and I will take this oppor- 
tunity to say that Ido not believe at allin any panceR of wor at this 
tyme, 















{ do not see any testimonials of the probability of a war at this time ; but, 
if any danger is apprehended by any gentleman here, it appears to me that 
the very first measure to be taken—that which should precede all military 
measures of any kind—is to give notice to Great Britain that we mean to 
terminate the existing joint occupancy of O That is the first measure 
to be taken. How can gentlemen war otherwise? Does Great 
Britain tell us that she shall take offence at the continuance of the treaty of 
joint occupaucy? She does not, though I have heard of some question be- 
ing made in England whetber they shall not give us notice ef terwina- 
tion of the joint occupancy. 

In the bill which passed at the last session I myself moved, as a first sec- 
tion to the bill, that such notice should be given. The House did not think 
proper to agree to it, and the bill without any notice. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. No: it was put into bill at the last mo- 
ment. ; 

Mr. ADAMS. Bat the bill did not the Senate, and so the insertion 
was immaterial. But it isa material fet to ms, because I it as 
constituting the first section of the bill. { declared myself ready then, and 
| I am ready now, to give such notice. [Great sensation.] I hope it will be 

given, that we shall do it as the first measuye to be taken—to be follow- 
ed afterwards by a real occupation of the whole territory. | Great sensation 
in the House and incipient clap, which, however, was promptly arrested by 
the 8 er, who called loudly to order.}] Sut it is indispensable that we 
shall first give notice. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Douglass) says thatit appears to him 
there isa e playing here—a remark which is quite i prehensible to 
me. I not inquire to what the gentleman alluded, but | confess I was 
very much surprised to hear that the Committee on Foreign Affairs will net 
report to the House such notice. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. I know of no member of that Committee who 
has said so, ; 

Mr. DOUGLASS. I said so, because I had heard that such was their de- 
termination. 

Mr. ADAMS resumed. I have heard it from various quarters; and, 
if the report is delayed much ,longer, I shall believe it. (A laugh.) H 
it is so, I shall deplore it; [ shall deeply regret ifa majority of that com- 
mittee shall not be ready to give that notice. All the other means must 
depend on that, While we sit talking here about regiments of riflemen, 
and regiments,of infantry, and stockade forts, and sappers and miners, 
and pontoniers, Great Britain is arming her steam-vessels, equipping her 
frigates and line-of-battle ships, and sending troops over here to be ready. 
Twouid press a resolution giving that notice ru1s Day, if I hoped that a 
majority ‘of the House could be obtained to effi-ct the measure. 

Mr. NTWORTH here moved that the rules be suspended to afford 
an opportunity for such a motion; but the motion was pronounced to be 
out.of order. 

Mr. ADAMS resumed. I feel myself scarcely authorised to hope that I 
should be successful should I make the motion. But for this I would 
have moved it on the first day of the session. Because [ have so profound 
a sense of the duty of adhering to treaties, [ feel debarred from the least 
act of hostility or even from meeting hostility manifested elsewhere, till 
notice shall have been given. While our convention remains, I will vote 
no increase of the army or navy, no fort or stockade, no riflemen, no in- 
fantry, no sappers and miners. 

And it does nut follow that, if we give notice, there must of necessity be 
war ; nor does it even follow that we shall then take possession. Jt will 
only be saying to Great Britain: After negotiating twenty years about the 
matter, we do not choose to negotiate any longer; we shall take possession 
of what is our own; and then, if to settle the question what is our own, 
you wish to negotiate, we will negotiate as long as you please. We may 
negotiate after we take possession. (Much laughter.): That is the mili- 
tary way of doing business. (Increased merriment.) When the great 
Frederick came to the throne of Prussia, his father had prepared and 
equipped for him an army ofa hundredthousand men. Meeting, shortly 
after, the Austrian Minister, the latter said to him: * Your father has giv- 
en you a great army ; but our troops have seen the wolf; yours have not.’ 
‘Well, well,’ said Frederick, ‘Il will give them an oportunity to see 
the wolf.’ Frederick then added in his memoir: ‘I had some excellent 
old pretensions to an Austrian province which some of my ancestors had 
owned one or two hundred years before, and I sent an ambassador to the 
court of Vienna stating my claim, and presenting a full exposition of 
my right tothe province. The same day my ambassador was received in 
Vienna I entered Silesia with my army.’ (A laugh.) So you see that,on 
the very day his army entered Silesia, he gave notice to the Court of Vi- 
enna that the convention for the joint occupation was ended. (Loud and 
prolonged laughter.) 

Thie 1 widl-sap, tet: thope, if war shatt-come—which God-torbid, and 
of which I entertain no fears at all—the whole country will have but one 
heart and one united hand. And of this I am very sure, that in that case 
Great Britain will not long occupy Oregon, or anything else north of the 
Canada line, (Great sensation, and incipient indications of applause.) But 
if you will agree to give notice, strong as is my horror of war, and of all 
military establishments, if there should then be the breath of life in me, I 
hope I shall be able to go as far as any in making any sacrifice to render 
that war successful and glorious, [ can say no more. But, till notice is 
given, Iam not prepared to vote any preliminary measure ofa military 
kind. I suppose, however, that we may, without giving notice, extend 
our laws and our protection to our brethren who have settled at least in 
that part of Oregon which is not claimed by Great Britain; but there can 
be no need of increasing our army and riavy todo that. I hope that such 
an act wiil not be offensive to Great Britain, and that she will not think of 
going to war about it. 

MR. INGERSOLL said—He was neither fora war of aggression nor for 
a peace of submission. He was not friendly to that ‘ wise and masterly in- 
activity’ which had been announced by a highly distinguished gentleman 
(Mr.Calboun, ) inanother branch of [this Capitol : nor had he (Mr.!.) any idea 
that we were to wait one minute longer than until our faith should be clear- 
ed by the joint occupancy. He was not of opinion that war was then to 
ensue. He scarcely thought it possible. Certainly, we should make no 
war, except by our women and children ; and if Great Britain made war 
upon us under such circumstances, God and man would alike cry out 
against her. It was impessible, in his judgment, that war, under such cir- 
cumstances, could ensue, without some strange spirit of rapacity on the 
one side, or some still stranger spirit of mismanagement on the other. For, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts had said, there was no right of joint 
occupancy thére. He (Mr. I.) was aware that his occidental friend; the 
chairman of the Committee on the Territories, [Mr Douglass,} had, in the 
very front of his bill, used the words ‘termination of the joint vccupation,’ 
and in the very last section and line of the bill, the same unfortunate con- 
cession had been made. Why was this? For, (Mr. I. repeated,) as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who was the father of this twin—for he be- 
gat it himself when Secretary of State—had said, there is no such thing as 
Joint uccupation. 

During the negotiations in the year 1818—negotiations on the part of Mr. 
Adams as Secret of State, and Mr. Rush as Minister to England—the 
terms joint occupation were never used, But, in the year 1826, in the pro- 
tocol to the 6th conference between Mr. Gallatin and the British plenipoten- 
tiaries, these words, ‘joint occupation,’ for the first time, stole into the ne- 
gotiations. ° - . " a * 

But, in his epinion, there was no occasion for any fear of war. There 
were already seven thousand settlers there with American sympathies, 
American arms, and American hearts. He had conversed with one of those, 
now here, who accompanied them, and who had put into his (Mr. I.’s) 
hands the memorials he had recently presented. That memorial had been 
criticized, because, like Charlemagne, and most of the barons of Runny- 
mede, two of the vice presidents signed with a cross. But this amount- 
ed to nothing. Jt was no great cause of disrespect that aman could not 
sign hisname. He had known many great men, who were no good hands 
at chirography. ‘The reason in the present case was to be found in the want 
of an original education; they had not been taught to write; but they were 
good men and true, disposed to adhere to their country. These seven 
thousand settlers had built a village which contained seventy govud houses, 
and five or six mills. They valet grain, potatoes, and other means of sub- 
sistence. They were living there in peace and quietness ; and, what was 
more, speaking of this matter of war, they had more than a thousand good 
rifles with them. They had a greater military force, ten times told, than 
England had or could have inthe Oregon a ; for, thongh she could 
go to Oregon by sea, yet to take troops by land, she must traverse a distance 
of many pmo A en at an expense, and under such difficulties, too great 
to beendured. It was a question of power ; and, as to that, the whole paci- 
fic argument was with us. We had the power now to hold the country, and 
Great Britain knew it. He disclaimed all idea of war, unless it was forced 
upon us. 

_~ Oregon he (Mr. I.) was wee. te go to war, but not to be the ag- 
gressor. And he believed that in a day or two (or after a very little longer 
indulgence) there would be a report from the committee to give this notice. 
He spoke, however, only as an individual. He, for one, should insist—as he 
observed that the English newspaper in New York (the Albion) had insisted 
—that it was a peace, aiid not a war measure. He had so argued two years 
ago; and he should continue so to argue until the very roar of the cannon of 

















\ Great Britain convinced him to the contrary. 
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can; our government had its foundation in 
pe avoid ahabe! 
compromiser t to avoid war, yet - 
Tiewed that if he were to surrender the north of the 49th we should 
lose by far the best half of that magnificent territory. should give up a 
_ eouxtry having the latitude, the soil, and the climate of England, witha wil- 
_lion times more and better timber, and ing ad vastly greater. 
He flattered himself that two years would not 
the Japarese—sober, industrious and excellent , ; 
there to settle. It was only a short vc yage across the Pacific ocean. Mil- 
lions of those starving workmen, who, mpaet et sobriety, industry, and 
capacity, were among the best in the world—workmen from every isle of 
the Pacific—men able to outwork the English—woald flock there. They 
were the labourers everywhere, on the soil and in the ship. He said again, 
therefore, that whilst he was a compromiser, and whilst nothing on his part 
should be done to precipitate that result, yet he had no idea that a war could 
probably grow out of this matter. We should not make a war, and it was 
not ible that 





. very 
, and willing 


should. 

r. WINTHROP, of Boston, said,—He had no hesitation in saying, and 
saying here openly, under all the responsibilities which might result 
from such a declaration, that he held this country would be bound to ac- 
cept to-morrow as geod an offer as themselves had proposed at three 
different times ; and he held that it was an impeachment of his honour- 
able colleague, that it was an impewchment of Mr. Monroe, of Mr. Galla- 
tin, and of all those great and good men who had examined the question, 
who knew the history of our title, and who felt as much patriotism as any 
gentleman on this floor, who had offered this 49th degree of latitude, in- 
cluding the navigationofthe Culumbia river—it was an impeachment ofall 
of them tosay thatno line which the United States canaccept can be offered, 
until the very line has been offered again. And with reference to this 
navigation of the Columbia river, which was made so much of by all the 
friends of on, as to which the President says he cannot for a moment 
tolerate the idea that any other nation shall be «!lowed to penetrate our 
territory, why, it was a fact not doubted, and to bring out which he wish- 
ed to offer a resolution of inquiry, that the Columbia river is not navigable 
at the point where the line of 49 degrees strikes it, so that no navigation 
whatever is tobe ceded in suchacase, He held that our government, 
under all the circumstances which would attend a breach of our pacific 
relations with Great Britain, was bound to accept a line as favourable 
from Great Britain as we ourselves had three times offered. 

Lest he should be misunderstood, he wished to say that he considered our 
title to the whole of Oregon to be the best title of the two. He acquiesced 
in all that might be said on the subject. He believed our title even to the 
whole of Oregon, if it-were an original question, would almost stand the 
test of a court of justice; certainly it would stand the test of e! impartial 
umpirage to which it might be submitted. But he held, after all, that the 
title was of such a character, and such were the circumstances connected 
with this Guestion, from the first moment we heard of Oregon, that there 
had bee so many concessions, so many compromises and contentions on 
both sides, that at this moment we could not, with any face—or with any 
faith, he had almost said—assume this extreme position ; and that we were 
bound, by the principles of faith, of civilization, and of Christianity, to 
make it a matter of negotiation, of compromise. and of amicable adjustment 
—and of arbitration, Pn There might be objection to arbitration 
by crowned heads. Mr. W. expressed his opinion that he should not be op- 
posed to that; but, independent of this, there were intelligent, learned, im- 
purtial men, profound historians, throughout the world, to whom it might be 
submitted for arbitration Among these he referred especially to the venera- 
ble Gallatin, to whose document at this moment our secreturies were in- 
debted for the best proofs of our title, and whom he would trust on our side 
with as much confidence that equal justice would be done by him as would 
be done in any other way for the country. 

Mr. OWEN sai: I come to the main point atonce. The gentleman asks ; 
why should we now give notice of the termination of whatis popularly called 
the joint occupacy? We desire, at this time, to terminate this convention ? 
Or, in fact, where the necessity ever to terminate it? Why not let things 
remain as they are, and proceed to settle the country ? 

I will answer why ; and, in so doing, shall give the reasons that induced 
me, two years ago, as the gentleman on Peunsylvania [Mr. C. J Inger- 
soll] has reminded the House, to introduce, and seek to have passed, the no- 
tice in question. 

I wished, by the notice, to terminate this convenvtion, because the con- 
vention is doing us, day by day, much harm. The convention is enabling 
Great Britain — to obtain all that, by diplomacy, she has sougl t 
ofus. We offered herthe latitude of 49 as a boundary. She, in re- 
turn, proposed to run that parallel to the Columbia and then down the cen- 
tre of that river to the Pacific, in latitude about 46. This last proposal 
would give her the country north of that river; and that very country she 
is, from day to day, now gredually obtaining, by means of .this genvention. 
Is there an American cotiler now living north of the Columbia? So far as 
I know or believe, not one I have recently conversed with an intelligent 
gentleman who has spent some years th that couniry ; and he informs me, 
thatthe moment a citizen of the United States attempts to settle north of the 
river—on the British side as they persist in calling it—the Hudson Bay 
Company—the East India Company ot that region—sees to it that they are 
removed and caused to emigrate south of the stream. How is this done 3 
By forcible ejectment? Oh no, this agent of the British Government has 
far too much worldly wisdom tor that; but by gold; by the offer, if it be ne- 
cossary, of large sums as an inducement to remove. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. In one case they pulled down the cabins of a settler, 
north of the Columbia. 

Mr. OWEN.—On that point I cannot speak ; but this 1 know, that one 
American citizen who had attempted tw settle near Vancouver, received 
eight hundred dollars, to induce him to move into the Wallamette valley. 
Whatis to be the end ofall this?’ Why, it must be apparent to every one. 
U , indeed, quarrels breed war, settlement and public opinion in that 
country will alike determine the Columbia as the line, and Great Britain 
will finally become the r of every foot north of the river. 

Are we prepared for this? Is that strip of country, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts would intimate, worthless and not worth contending 
for? Sir, | would as soon abandon to Great Britain every foot of Oregon 
as to give her up the harbours of Puget Sound, lying as they do north of the ; 
Columbia, bat south of 59 deg. Heve youremarked, sir,—you mast have 
done so, if you have followed the course of this question—that every propo- 
sal made by Great Britain, officially or unofficially, isa proposal which di- 
vests us of Puget Sound. When bard pressed in 1826, they offered to con- 
cede arocky peninsula lying southeast to Cape Flattery, but wholly west of 
Paget Sound, which was to be England’s. 

hua recently, the Albion made what may perhaps be deemed a sort of 
semi-official British proposal; namely, to run down the Columbia to a point 
some ten or fifteen miles south of the southern extremity of Puget Sound. 
aud thence due west to the Pacific; still eoune buat Sound to Great 

Britain. Let the offers be varied as they will, the harbours of Puget Sound 

are not to be ours. Sir, the British government contends not for the useless 
and the unprofitable. When they adhere to unreasonable demands, it is al- 

ways for something valuable, and of which tbey know the value. They 
know well, that there is not, from the Straits of Fuca clear down to 42 deg. 

a single harbour where a vessel of two hundred tons burden can ride in sate- 
ty. They know, that whoever owns the harbours has the key to the com- 

merce of the whole country. They know, that, if mp are suffered to run 

on as at present, they will have the maritime control of Oregon. 
[| The following is only a small part of an excellent speech by Mr. RETT 
of South Carolina. } 

Give this notice and go on and fight was the inevitable cons equence.— 
The fight would begin for Oregon, but gentlemen might be very sure that 
those who Were not in that region would soon see the absurdity of such a 
contest; they could soon contrive to patch up their local difficulties. and 
leave the two governments to fight it out. In such a fight, who did not 
know that the handful of Americans now in Oregon must quickly be over- 
powered by a nation which had entrenched themse!ves in forts, and had the 
absolute control of all the innumerable Indians in that country? Gentle- 
men say they are ready to fight. No doubt. But whom were they to fight 
to get Oregon? Why, the people in Canada, and the people in Nova Scotia, 
and the people in New Branswick. But how could that get Oregon? There 
was bat one way in which we could even get it by force, and that was to 
crush the power of Great Britain and beat her into the dast. We must first 
tear down her magnificent and mighty empire, and put her whole vast power 
under our foot; then we might take it, but not before. 

Did any man doubt what was the spirit of that people? Could we not 
tell it from the spirit that beat in the bosom of us, theirchildren? The 
spirit of both natious was the same, and when they went to war it would be 
no jittle war. As the Dake of Wellington had once well said in Parliament, 
‘No war with the United States cau be a little war.” It mast be a migh- 
ty straggle. Thecommerce of both nations covered the world, and they 

possessed more power than any of the nations in the world. Somegeutlemen, 

however, seemed to look apon a general war, involving all thecivilized na- 
tions of the earth, as amatter highly expedient and desirable, because ,it 
would soon become a war between opposing systems of government— 
whch meant, as be understood it, that republicanism and the principles of 
American liberty would be arrayed on one side, and the tyrannies of the 








Mr. R. did not doubt that 
that view of the matter, and use it 
would 
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’ at once, and gladly, seize 

us with all the Governments 
press the warning on every throne, we were 
| system, and meant to carry out our form of gov- 
others, and establish it in triu upon their ruins — 
Whether sach an attempt was vur policy under the existing state of things, 
was a question that there was hardly a child in the country who could not 
answer. If such a contest was ever to come, time was at least as important 
to us as it could be to Great Britain. We could gain Oregon on time; nay, 
we might subdue the world on time; but what could be more rash and un- 
wise than pod wm a ourselves into such a contest, until we first secured 
a station, a standing, and a power, which should fit us to control the 
world? If war was inevitable,—if it must come—let us at least wait upon 
time. Our lation was multiplying every strength was con- 
solidating with every passing moment—our vast and wide spread commerce 
was binding as in links of friendship witb all the nations of the world.— 
Give us twenty, or thirty, or fifty years, and we might defy the whole 
world; but notnow. Our country, by the blessing of God, was rising fast 
into an example to the free andthe admiration of the brave. Why not let 
us continue as we were, making such a progress as the world hadnever seen 
—accumulating people and wealth, and knowledge, and military skill, till 
we might dare the bo!dest, and it the boldest came might meet them with- 
out fear. It might be that such a contest was in reserve tor us. History 
had shown that nations, wich the same character and pursuits, came to view 
each other first as rivals, andthen asenemies. Great Britain had long had 
France in that relation to her, as Rome bad had Carthage—She might come 
to view us as ber rival, and strive with us as her enemy, but it would not 
be for Oregon. When that contest should come, it would be a contets ot 
the whole nation. Every man, and woman, and cbild, from the mountain 
o the sea, would feel its impulse and be carried on in the storm. 
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We are still without later intelligence from England. 

The Oregon question, which carries with it the chances of peace or war, is 
still the theme which fills every mind and occupies every tongue. The de- 
bates in Congress acquire a new, and an intensity of interest daily, and daily 
the subject seems to become more complex and embarrassing. It is certain 
that the lull which took place last week, in consequence of the pacific 
course of Mr. Calhoun, has been disturbed by the warlike speeches of Mr. 
Adams and others. 

Ofi the 5th Mr. Ingersoll, in the House of Representatives, from the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, brought forward the long expected resolution, 
for giving the year’s notice to Great Britain to terminate the treaty of joint 
occupancy. ft was to the following effect :— 

“ Resolved, (the Senate concurring.) That the President of the United 
States forthwith cause notice to be given to the Government of Great Britaiu 
that the convention hetween the United States and Great Britain concernin 
the territory of Oregon, of the 6th of August, 1827, signed at London, sha 
be annulled and abrogated twelve months after the expiration of the said 
term of notice, conformably to the 2d article of the said convention of the 
6th of August, 1827.’ 

It appears that, in the committee from which this resolution emanated, 
there was a difference of opinian as to the propriety of its adoption ; and, in 
consequence, Mr. Gilbert Davis, one of the dissentients, appeared with a 
counter resolution, which he was authorized to make on behalf of the mi- 
nority. This counter-resolution was to the following purport :— 











“ Resolved, That the question whether a notice to terminate the conven- 
tion between the United States of America and Great Britain, of October, 
1818, and continued in force by the convention of August, 1827, ought to be 
given, is not a matter for the decision of Cougress ; and upon it this House 
at the present refrains from the expression of any opinion,” 
Mr. Ingersoll then moved, which he was directed to do by the Committee 
of Foreign Relations, that the resolution be taken up for consideration on the 
first Monday in February. On this motion a very interesting debate arose 
and continued throughout the day, when an adjournment took place. In 
the course of this day’s debate a very remarkable speech was made by Mr, ] 
Geddings, of Ohio, in which he announced his change of opinion. Ona 
former occasion, he said, he had been cpposed to giving the notice to Great 
Britain, but since then, the Union had been changed in its essential elements. 
[by the adm ission of Texas] and a slave- holding oligarchy now holds 
the entire direction of the government. The southern portion of the Union, 
he averred, now hold the balance of power in the United States. Under 
these circumstances, he contiuued :— 
“I am led to the conclusion, to the irresistil:le conclusion, that war, with 
all its horrors and its devastation of public morals, is infinitely preferable to 
a supine inactive submission to the slave-holding power, that 1s to control 
this nation, if left in its present situation. I wish to be distinctly understood 
that [ have seen enoagh of war to form an opinion of its effects, its miseries, 
and the extent ofits curse. Yet sir, greatly prefer them, for a few years, 
to the quiet apathy which has already subjected us to a change of the Gov- 
ernment formed by our fathers.” 
“ Let no one say thatI desire a slave insurrection; but, sir, I doubt not 
that hundreds of thousands of honest and patriotic hearts will ‘laugh at your 
calamity and mock when your fear cometh.’ No, sir ; should a servile in- 
surrection take place—should massacre and blood mark the footsteps of those 
who have for ages been oppressed, my prayer to God shall be that justice 
—stern, unyielding, and unalterable justice, may be awarded to the master 
and to the slave ”’ 
Other parts of his speech were even more emphatic and startling. Mr. 
Geddings is one of the party called Abolitionists, who sees in the admission 
ef Texas into the Union, an additional permanency given to the slave system 
of this country; and he considers this so great an evil that he prefers war 
to the continuance of peace—as war would break up this slave system or 
neutralize it, either by a slave insurrection promoted by British invasion, 
or by the conquest and annexation to the Northern portion of tne Union of 
some of the British Provinces. Such is the purport of his speech as we un- 
derstand it. In addition to this, it is affirmed by a portion of the press, that 
the moving cause of Mr. Adams's warlike oration was this same Abolition 
sentiment, and that be and Mr. Geddings acted with a perfect understanding 
of each other’s views. We knew not how far this may be true, but if the 
supposition be well founded, it follows that the war party has received an 
‘accession of strength by the adhesion of the Anti-Slavery portion of the 
country. Under such circumstances it is difficult to say how matters will 
terminate. 
But the peace party is not idle. Mr. Winthrop of Boston, Mr. Rhett, of 
Sonth Carolina, Mr. Yancy, of Alabama—have made powerful speeche, 
in favour of moderation, and the resumption of friendly negvtiations. The 
speeches are long, and we regret that we can only give skeletons of them. 
That the members of the Southern part of the confederacy are ranging 
themselves under the banner of Mr. Calhoun, is sufficiently appareat ; and 
that Mr. Calhoun is the advocate of peace, is certaii, But the strength of 
the parties has not yet been tested by any decisive vote, and we therefore 
can give no opinion as to results. 
Among many extraordinary things said in Congress, Mr. Owen stated, 
that when American settlers went over to Oregon, and settled north of the 
Columbia, they were immediately bougbt off by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. One poor man, he averred, was cruelly bought off with $800 !! If 
this could be proved, how many would flock thither to endare the like per- 
secution ! 
The Morning News entirely miistakes the drift of our remarks in refer- 
ence to the proposal of the Courier and Enquirer, w divide‘the Oregon ter. 
ritory equally,—establishing the boundary at latitude 438 deg. 20 min! 
which would be midway between 42 deg., and 54deg. 40 min. We cer- 
tainly expressed our satisfaction at the proposal, because it admitted the 
co-equal and co-existing rights of the two countries to the territory in dis- 








old world on the other. 





cut Great Britain off from the harbours in Puget Sound, and leave her des- 
titute of commercial facilities, and of the means of penetrating to the inte- 
rior of the country. These are our fears still ; and without such advanta- 
ges the whole territory north of such a line would be valueless. In any 
fair partition of the country there should not be a mere division of acres 
but of advantages ; for without this there is no safety in the partition, nor 
can any permanent good result frem it. But the spirit of the Courier’s ar- 
ticle was good, and, we repeat, by acting on that spirit, the two govern- 
ments might easily arrive at a satisfactory termination of the dispute. 

The line of 49° without some such modification as to harbours, is inad- 
misible to Great Britain. All the country north of it, as we have said, is_ 
without value; it yields nothing, is poor, rocky, and cheerless ; it affords 
no access to the interior, nor can the Hudson's Bay Company reach the 
bunting grounds through it. Frazer's river is not navigable, and the coun- 
try possesses no other stream of any magnitude. This same line cuts off the 
southern extremity of Vancouver's Island, which wouid give to the United 
States both sides, and of course the command of the Straits of Fuca; while 
the hannel between Vancouver's Island and the main land, to which Enge 
land wouid have access is known to be subject to tides and carrents which 
render it a piece of intricate navigation. Cutting off the end of Vancou- 
ver’s Island and giving it to the United States would be like lopping off the 
Battery from the extremity of our New York Island, and giving it to Eng: 
land, supposing, in addition, that England held Brooklyn heights! Of what 
value would the East river and Long Island Sound be to the United States if 
Great Britain thus held the keys of the chief entrance? Yet the cases and 
the localities are precisely similar, as may be exemplified by referring to 
aby map. 

The Courier’s proposai for fixing the line at 40° 20’, if the map before us 
be correct, is free from this objection, while the government proposition 
made to Mr. Pakenham, and for which he has been so mach blamed for 
declining, was not. 

We again repeat, that we see no mode by which this controversy can be 
brought to a pacific conclusion, but by making a fair, honest and equitable 
division of the territory ; and if the two governments cannot agree as to 
what does constitute a fair and equitable division, let them refer the matter 
to a third power. 

Increased testimony is constantly turning up, confirmatory of the British 
rights in this territory. We have just received a communication from a 
source which commands entire confidence, in which we find the following 
passage :— 

There is an error in stating that Thompson was not on any of the branch- 
es of the Columbia until after Astoria was founded (1811). ‘Such is not the 
fact, he was most unquestionably in the Kootonais country on the M’Gil- 
livray river in 1806, while the country was visited and hunted from the Sas- 
katchewan by British traders and trappers, for two or three years previous 
to that date—certainly before Lewis and Clarke crossed the Mountains.” 

A document establishing some, or all, of these facts, we are further told, 
is deposited at the Hudson’s Bay House in London, and for which search 
will doubtless be immediately made. 


*," The North American Review.—As we have so frequently gone over 
the ground of the Oregon controversy ourselves, and so often expressed our 
opinion thereon, we shall for the future, content ourselves with quoting trom 
time to time the testimony of such distinguished writers as present them- 
selves. Jn fulfilment of this intention we to-day copy from the journal just 
named, a most fair, uprigit, and masterly article, which we urgently beg 
all our readers to peruse from beginning to end. Surely the opinion of such 
a well conducted, well established, and eminent work must command atten 
tion. 

Lieutenant Colonel Etliot, K. H., commanding the Royal Canadian regi- 
ment, died suddenly at Niagara in Canada a few dayssince. He was much 
respected, and his interment was attended by the population of the town of 
} Niagara, , while the,American fort opposite, hoisted its col.ars at-half mast. 


*.* Oar friend General Morris, who has left the New York Mirror, does 

not intend to leave the editorial army of the city, and he has, accordingly, 
announced his intention of putting forth a new weekly family journal imme- 
diately. We cordially wish hit succees, and we shall, next week, insert 
his prospectus, which will explain his plan and objects. 
Mr. William A. King will give his annual concert on Tnesday next, when 
he will be assisted by Miss E. Watson, Mr. F. Meyer, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. 
Marks, Mr. Turner, and others. The concert will take place at Niblo’s 
Saloon, and the admission is fixed at fifty cents. 


Our agent, Mr. Thomas Peele, has proceeded to the south, and will attend 
to our business at Mobile, New Orleans, and the towns on the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and the southwest generally. 





PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean will perform every evening during the week, in the Tragedy of 
PRICHARD THE THIRD. ' taiiied 
Bidar dc o06cccc0e socecocescgene Mr. Kean! Queen. .ccssccccscseccecsees Mrs. Kean 


With other Entertainments. 





ILMER AND SMITH’'S EUROPEAN TIMES.—Subscribers and the public gene- 
rally are informed that the office of “ Wilmer and Smith’s European Times,” is re- 
moved to 16 Wall-street, 2nd floor. jy 10 4t* 





WO ELEGANT VOLUMES.—FIFTY CENTS EACH—HOMANS AND ELLIS, 
295 Broadway, published on Ist Joorery. 

I. The Statistical Companion, by Edwin Williams, 17 plates. 

Il. The Picture of New York, 36 plates. : - 

Williams’ Statistical Companion contains Chronological Tables of all the Emperors,Kings, 
Queens and Popes of Europe from the earliest dates ; an account of the present Royal 
Families of Europe ; Debts of the United States, Foreign Consuls, 1846, and 17 portraits 
among which are Polk, Clay, Calhoun and W ebster; Queen Victoria, Louis hilippe, 
Sir Robert Peel, &c., (from the celebrated Lithographic press of Endicott). 

The Picture of New York contains an account of the ublic institution, asylums, liter- 
ary and benevolent societies, &c., a map of the City, am 36 fine engravings among which 
are fourteen churches, including several which have never appeared in print. jy 10. 





CARD—The Harmoneons, having arrived in New York, beg the privilege of acknow- 

ledging the kind treatment, urbanity and hospitality so generously extended to 
them by thelr Excellencies the Governors of New Brunswick , Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land , their Worships the Mayors of St. John and Halifax ; Honourable Thomas Wyer, 
of St. Andrews, all their particular friends, the gentry and inhabitants generally, dur- 
ing their recent sojourn in the British Provinces. ‘jy 10. 











OOMS, PARLOURS AND CHAMBERS of the most airy and spacious kind, to be ob- 
R tained in a very central situation. Apply at No. — Broadway, opposite the Hospi- 











tal. jy 10. 
TUS OF THE SECOND SERIES OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oy ENCE AND ARTS, to be conducted by Prof. Silliman, Jr. and James D. 
, Conn. 
Oe eee ie a commenend on the first of January, 1846, and will be published in six 
numbers annually, namely, in January, March, May, July, September, and November, of 
ERT conker will contain from 140 to 150 pages, making annually two volumes of 420 


to 450 pages each, fully illustrated by engravings, as the subject may require. The price 


ill be five dollars a year in advance. 
wThis Journal is intended to be a faithful record of American and Foreign Science. The 


‘ Scientific Intelligence,” will contain a summary of the Progress of Physical Science at 


home and abroad. The aid vi the most able collabarators has been secured in carrying 
out the plan, and we trust the *- Journal” will commend itself to a large class of readers. 
A creatly increased subscripiion, (over that which the First Series of 50 Volumes could 
number,) is required to sustain the expense of a more frequent issue and the reduction of 
rice. P ; ; ’ 
: The most liberal discounts will he made to those who will act efficiently as agents in 
rocuring new subscribers. , ; ' 
» The New Series will afford a fresh starting point for those who have not been subscri- 
bers to the First Series, and the aid of all such is invited as a tribute to the cause of usefub 
knowledge, and to the rising réputation of our country. - 
itis our design to make this Journal as popular and valuable as possible. The present 
system of reduced postage, will take it to any part oi the continent for ten cents per num- 
ber. i . } : * } 
Remittances and communications may be made by mail, addressed to the Editors of the 
American Jeurnal of science, New Haven, Connecticut ¢ omplete sets of the First Series 
of 50 vols. can be had on pig wes to B. Silliman. " sa 
The American Journal of Science and Arts first appeared in July, 1818. Forty nine vol 
umes have been published, and the fiftieth volame, to consist of a general index ot the en- 
sme series, is in the course of preparation, and will be printed as soon as possible. These 
an v volumes, coeval with nearly a generation of men, cover a very Important period in 
the history of the science and the arts of this country and of the world, and must ever re- 
In é " reference. : 
“he an Repereant wees oi Pransio & Co. and Wiley and Putnam ; Boston, Little & 
wh i Lieve 4 Philadelphia, Carey and Hart and Batemon A. Hitchman ; 


Brown and Otis & Broaders ; 


Albany, W. C. Little. J- 1, bm. 





pute ; but we at the same time expressed our fears that such a line would 









